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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In a memorandum to the Board of Education dateu June 27, 1983, Blair Ewlng, 
then president of the Board of Education, called for a comprehensive look at 
the problem of increasing minority student achievement. In support of this 
effort, the Department of Educational Accountability was asked to provide an 
^ overview of what has been learned nationwide about educating minority 
students. This overview was intended to provide a context for better 
understanding the problems facing minority students and for assisting staff 
in finding promising solutions* 

This review of literature was developed In response to that request. Its 
purpose was to take a hard look at what research says about the factors 
affecting minority achievement, and to^ document what has been learned from 
some twenty years of programmatic efforts. Since, however few studies were 
found which focused on low achieving minority students per se , this review 
was expanded to include programs for low achievers' from both mincu;ity and 
majority groups. 

The picture presented by these data is far from complete, and the reader 
must use professional judgment in deciding the degree tSN^hich the results 
may be generalized to students in Montgomery County. For example, most of 
the^studles have taken place in what would be considered mainstream urban or 
suburban school settings serving students far lower in achievement thar. 
those served here. Different results might have been found in many of 
these studies if the environment In which students were taught were 
different. 

The present report Is divided into three major sections.. The first 
describes the results of programs implemented both nationally and locally 
whose goals have been to improve the achievement of minority and majority 
students, the second presents an overview of strategies used by schools to 
enhance achievement, and the third present some suggestions for educational 
efforts In MCPS. Programs selected for review were ones for which formal 
evaluation data were available. Strategies included were ones which have 
received national Interest or were of particular concern to MCPS staff. 
Continued monitoring of the lltera^'.re in each of ^these areas is planned. 
Before turning to these studies, however, some additional limitations must 
be pointed out. 

0 Most studies provide a very incomplete picture regarding students 
from different racial/ethnic backgrounds. Literature on minority 
students, where available, primarily addresses blacks, with an 
occasional article looking at Hispsnlc students. 

o In many of the studies, the Influence of race/ethniclty is not 
separated out from that of socioeconomic status (SES). 

0 The studies desl with groups of studenti* and report effects in 
terms of averages: clearly, within any group, there are widespread 
differences among individuals. 

o In many cases, the studies are primarily based on analyses of 
student performance in the elementary grades. 



As will be seen In the pages which follow, our review shows that there is 
reason for cautious optioisa. Special programs have proven valuable in 
enhaincing the performance of low-achieving students, at least in the short 
run, and there are many strategies which seem to he promising. Based on our 
analysis, the report highlights some strategies which MCPS might look at 
further. These are the following: 

o reductions in class size to 15:1 or less 

0 use of student team learning and of teacher training programs 
such as Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement (TESA) 

o mastery learning programs 

However, this review also makes it clear that there are many problems yet to 
be solved and that special efforts continue to be needed to improve the 
performance of low-achieving students, minority and majority students alike. 
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EXHIBIT 1 



Overview of Intervention Strategies 



Program 



Approach 



Findings 



Federal/National 
Programs 

Head Start and 
Other Early 
Education Programs 



Title I/Chapter I and 
Other Compensatory 
Education Programs 



PUSH-EXCEL 



Programs for the low- income preschool 
child employing a widie variety of 
approaches 9 including in various combina- 
tions the enhancement of self-concept and 
motivation to learn, basic skills instruc-- 
tion, problem-solving skills instruction, 
and parental involvement. 



Programs directed at the school-age child, 
generally focused on providing extra 
instruction in reading or math. This extra 
instruction is frequently provided outside 
the regular classroom with aides often 
being employed to assist in teaching. 



A "total 
mobilizing 
teachers, 
community 
develop the 
would enable 



Involvement" approach aimed at 
s tuden ts , parents , peers , 
church of f ic lal s , and o ther 
membe r s to work toge the r to 
imjtlvation and habits which 
the child to succeed. 



Studies show that programs produce short- 
term gains in intelligence and academic 
achievement which diminish over time* 
Participants appear to perform better in 
school, at least in the primary grades, 
than comparable children not served. 
However, Head Start participants continue 
to score below norms on tests. 

Programs produce se»ll, but consistent, 
gains In the academic attainments of low 
achievers which are sustained for some 
years following program participation. 



Operation PUSH-EXCEL was minimally and un- 
evenly implemented. Each site included only 
some aspects of what was intended to be 
a total effort. Actual participation was 
low. The potential of this program cannot 
be adequately evaluated because the program 
has not been implemented as designed. 
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EXHIBIT 1 (continued) 



Program 



Approach 



Findings 



Private School Programs 

Independent Slack 
Schools 

(Lower East Side 
International 
Community School, 
Marva Collins* 
Vest Side 
Preparatory 
School, 

Muslim schools) 



Alternative schools characterized by high 
expectations, high motivation, strong 
discipline, structured Instruction, and a 
match between the culture of the student 
and the school environment. 



Data attesting to the success of these 

schools are basically anecdotal In nature, 

and no veil designed, empirical studies of 
the programs could be found. 



Private Catholic 
Schools 



Alternative schools ^mrying in approach but 
generally characterised by: 



^ structured instruction 

- strong discipline 

- Intense parental Involvement 

- a decentralized bureaucratic structure 
^ a concept of shared work among staff 

- a safe, orderly school climate 

a clarity of mission and shared purpose 



Preliminary data suggest that these schools 
may be successful with minority students* 
Heweverir — it ttat cl ea r -thar^ThBSi^ 
schools are more successful than public 
schools, and the effects of self^selection 
have not been adequately assessed* 
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EXHIBIT 1 (continued) 



Program 



4- 



Approach 



Findings 



Public School Programs 



/ 



D.C. Public Schools 



A cofflbined approach aimed at improving 
achleveotent, including: 

- the C(^petency~Based Curriculum (newly 
developed curriculum materials in 
reading, math» language arts, and 
science) 



Preliminary findings suggest that the 
program is effective in reducing retention 
and Increasing student " gains in the 



elementary 
students. 



grades for low-achieving - black 



- the Student Promotion Plan 

- the Extensive Tutoring Program 

Supportive of these efforts are an emphasis 
on the "community family," efforts directed 
toward building self-confidence and self- 
esteem, improved teacher training, a 
systemwide emphasis on reading and 
vocabulary, and practice on test- taking 
skills.. 



New York City 
Public Schools 
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Promotional Gates Program, which 
established performance standards for 
promotion and retention and special servi- 
ces for the retained student. Included are: 

- reduced class size (15-20 students) 

- experienced teachers 

- additional staff development 

- Increased time-on- task" in reading and 
mathematics 

- additional staff support / 

- special instructional strategies 



Overall, the program appears to have had a 
positive Impact on promotion rates, but 
these increases in promotion were not 
linked to large changes in achievement or 
increased attendance. 
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EXHIBIT 1 (continued) 



Program 



Approao4i 



Findings 



Austin^ Texas 



Mesa Public Schools 



Provision of schoolvide programs in which 
pullout instruction wa& eliminated and 
replaced by ln-*clas8 programs with a pupil: 
teacher ratio^ of 15-to-l or less. The 
lower pupil: teacher ratio was accomplished 
through the use of Chapter I and supple^ 
mental district funds. 



Project Umbrella 9 which includes a wide 
range of services aimed a t enhanc ing 
reading achievement (pullout ins true tlon, 
ex tended-day ins true t Ion » indi v idtm 1 1 sed 
instruction) as well as special services 
for non-Englis^i speakers and migrant 
children. 



Initial data show that this ati>roach 
appears to produce modest but statistically 
significant achievement gains in elementary 
students y particularly among low achievers. 
White, black, and Hispanic low achievers 
all appeer to profit from the program. Mo 
long-term data ' are available. Factors 
inf 1 uenc ing these ga ins include more 
efficient use of timet decreased discipline 
problems, better use of class time, an 
increased closeness between teachers and 
students, and higher teacher morale. 

Low-achieving students served under Project 
Umbrella appear to be making gains In the 
area of reading achievement. It is not 
possible to draw specific linkages b;;i;tweea 
program features and student outcomes » 



San Diego City 
Schools 



An Academic Goals Program— with an emphasis 
on mastery learning, direct instruction, 
tin»-on- task, and reduced classroom 
disruptions and interruptions— set in the 
context of magnet programs, Chapter I 
programs, and a school improvement program. 



The performance of blacky Asian, Hispanic i 
and white students has Improved; and the 
difference in performance between schools 
serving higher and lower concentrations of 
minority students has decreased. However, 
linkages between specific practices and 
outcomes jitannot be made. 



EXHIBIT 2 

Summary of Findings Regarding Factors BellewSd to Promote the Learning of Low-Achieving Students 



Strategy 



Hypothesis 



Findings 



Overall School Level Factors 



Principal Leadership 



School Climate 



Grade Organization 



Class Slsse 



Ins true t lone lly ef f ec t Ive 
schools are characterized by 
principals who are strong 
leaders. 



Effective schools are 
characterized by a safe and 
orderly clima te in which 
staff hold high expectations 
for themselves and their 
students* 



The particular grades 
grouped together in a school 
building have a relationship 
to student learning* 



There is a relationship 
between class size and 
achievement wi th smaller 
classes being associated 
wi th higher levels of 
achievement. 



Some studies have concluded that effective schools 
in comparison to ineffective schools have 
principals who provide strong managerial and/or 
instructional leadership. However, the research 
is not clear regarding which leadership behaviors 
promote achievement or whether . eadersbip from the 
principal per se is essential. 

Studi3S of effective schools show that more 
effective schools are characterized by a safe and 
orderly environment, higher expectations for 
students, and a more positive attitude among 
staff. The data do not, however, indicate whether 
the more positive climate is a consequence of 
higher achievement or a cause* 

Studies of middle schools (generally Grades 6-8) 
have failed to show any consistent relationship 
between grade organization and achievement. 
Studies at other grade levels could not be 
located. 

Studies suggest that only when class size is 
reduced to less than :3 to 1 is there an)' real 
effect on achievement. Within th^ range of 
class sizes typically found in public schools, no 
relationship exists* 
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EXHIBIT 2 (continued) 



Strategy 



Hypothesis 



Findings 



Ability Grouping 



Pullout Instruction 



Grouping students into 
groups hoTOgeneous wi th 
regard to achievement level 
has a positive effect on 
the loiir^achlevlng s^dents. 

Pullou t ins true tlon , In- 
structlon in which students 
are provided special 



services 

regular 

effective 

learning 

students. 



outside of the 
dassroom, is 
in increasing the 
of low-achieving 



While ability grouping may be of benefit to 
higter-achleving students, studies suggest jthat 
thB practice appears to have a negative impact on 
lower-acblevlng students. 



Studies fail to show that pullout instruction en- 

t^nces learning of low achievers. Further, the 

pullout approach may actually Ui detrimental in 

that students miss , important aspects of the 
regular instructional program. 



Classrcom L'^vel Factors 



Time-on-Task 



More tin^ on learning 
relates to higher perform- 
ance for low^achlevlng 
students. 



Time-on- task, defined as **tlme spent engaged in 
relevant tasks on whicfh the student is stowing a 
fairly higb success rate,** has been shown in a 
number of studies to be positively related 
to achievement for low achievers. 



Curricular Variation 



There are certain curricula 
which are more effective 
than others in enhancing the 
achievement of low-'achlevlng 
students. 



Studies have failed to support tl^ superiority of 
any one curriculum over any other in teaching low- 
achieving stadents. Generally, however, approaches 
oriented toward the teaching of specific skills 
yield higher performance on traditional achieve- 
ment tests than ones focusing broadly on cognitive 
or attltudinal variables. 



EXHIBIT 2 (contihued) 



Strategy 



Hypothesis 



Findings 



Direct Instruction 



Teacher Feedback 



Teacher Expectations/ 
TESA 



Teachlng/Xns true tlonal 
Strategies 
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Programs utilizing direct 
Instruction are effective In 
promo ting the lea mlng of 
lov-achlevlng students. 

Teacher feedback, defined as 
use of praise and criticism, 
has an effect on student 
achievement. 



Teacher expectations have an 
Important Impact on student 
achievement* Generally, 
teachers have lover expec* 
tatlons for minority than 
majority students* Programs 
which change expectations 
can lead to improved student 
achievement. 

Minority students have 
cognl tlve or learning 
styles which differ from 
those of majority students. 
The mainstream educational 
environment tends to be 
more compatible with the 
style of the majority 
stude.nt and may even stifle 
the minority child. 
Program^ aimed at creating 
educa tlonal al tema tlves 
which better match the 
style of the minority child 
will lead to enhanced 
achievement* 



Studies suggest that instruction in which the 
teacher plays the role of a decision maker and 
manager is effective in teaching basic skills in 
the early grades. 

Studies Indicate that slaident achieven^nt can be 
affected by teacM^s* use of praise and 
criticism. However, the effects of praise may 
differ depending upon, th^context in which it is 
delivered* 



upon, 



Studies show that teachers generally have lower 
expectations for success In the school setting for 
students from minority than students fi^m majority 
groups. These expectations have been linked to 
actual achievement* Programs like TESA, designed 
to change teacher behavior, appear promising 
but are, as yet, unproved* 



Research . suggests that minority and majority 
students differ in a number of features related to 
cognitive style, including visual-spatial 
preferences, categorization and abstraction prefe- 
rences, and personality style. Little empirical 
data exist, however, on wl^ther or not changes in 
the style of the educational environment will pro- 
vide a learning situation which is more effective 
for the low-achieving minority student* 



EXHIBIT 2 (continued) 



Strategy 



Hypothesis 



Findings 



Student Team Learning 



Maaf .y Learning 



Pr<%graas using cooperative 
learning strategies and 
reward structures will be 
effective In enhancing the 
performance of low achievers 
and strengthen Interpersonal 
rolatlonshlps. 

Mastery learning employs 
five basic features: very 
specific educational objec- 
tives, well-defined learning 
units, complete aastery of 
each unit before proceeding 
to the next, ungraded diag- 
nostic tests to provide 
feedback at the completion 
of every unit, and, as 
necessary, appropriate addi- 
tional instruction. 



Studies show that team learning has a positive 
effect on self-esteen and ralatlonshlp skills. 
The data on academic achievement are mixed. 



Research shows the strategy to be very effective 
for low achievers if properly Implemented. 
Several {wssible drawbacks, however, have been 
cited concerning t}»B technique, specifically, 
whether mastery learning is time efficient, suit- 
able for all levels of students, or appropriate 
for all subject areas. 



Out-of-School Factors 



Community Involvement 



Programs utilizing the 
support of the overall 
community in instruction and 
learning are effective in 
enhancing the performance of 
low achievers. 



While aom programs have Included the community 
support In the form of tutoring or other 
education-related activity, the separate result t 
of this factor are unknown. 



Parental Involvement 



Programs involving parents 
in the education of their 
children are especially 
successful in enhancing the 
learnitig of low-achieving 
students. 



Data regarding programs for school-age children 
are limited, and it is not possible to draw defi- 
nite conclusions regarding the efficacy of paren*^ 
tal Involvement for older children. . 0 
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ZNTEODUCIXON 

/ The Montj^taery County Public School (MCFS) system is currently involved in a 
/ broad'-baied effort ained at Inproving the educatioji of its students, 
•specially minority st|»dents«^ The goal is twofold: to enhance the 
achievement of thosa vho are not doing as well as they might and to increase 
the participation of all minority students in various school-based 
activities. These are two areas in which substantial and disturbing 
dlsjcrepancles have been documented (Frechtlf Bebbeler, and Frankel, 
1983). In a memorandum to tbe Board of Educatic. dated June 27, 1983, Blair 
Swing, then president of the Board of Edncatiua, set the tone for this 
effort by calling for a comprehenaive look at the problem involving 
teachers, principals, and various supporting currleular and rese^ch staff. 
Reflective of this concern, the Board of Education adopted on September 13, 
1963, as one of its five major priorities a .i.atement focusing on minority 
students. This priority statement reads as follows: * 

Implement a apecial emphasis program which will result in 
substantial gains in " . 

a) The 'performance of minority students in the classroom aod on 
standardized and criterion-referenced tests 

b^ The participation of minority Students in 

o Programs for the gifted and talented 
o Higher level academic courses 
o Extracurricular activities 

^ Hr« Swing's memorandum also called for an overview of what has been learned 
nationwide about educating minority students. This overview was Intended to 
provide a context for both better understanding the problems facing minority 
student^ and for assisting staff in finding promising solutions. 

In response to this request, the Department of Educational Accountability 
(DBA) has undertaken a review of relevant literature, looking both at 
programs that have been 4aveloped to Improve academic achievement and factors 
which have been found to enhance learning. Since, however, few studies were 
found which focuc on minority students per se this review was expanded to' 
Include programs for low achievers from both minority and majorit^^,^oup8. 
As might be expected, given the nationwide concern for problems facing low- 
achl6vlng students which emerged In the sixties and continues (although 
somewhat abated) to this day, this literature is enormous, even overwhelming. 
Therefore, rather than attempt to provide a totally comprehensive review of 
all relevant studies, DEA has chosen to provide a more delimited picture of 
what has been learned, covering critical areas but presenting only a sampling 



1. The term "minority student" refers to students whose racial/ethnic group 
membership Is classified as black, Hispanic, Asian, or American Indian. 
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of the fltudlcf on which major conclusions are hased.'^ This approach allows 
us to present what we feel is C fair and accurate picture of what is known 
without producing what would be a review of encyclopedic proportion. If 
anyone feels that we have shortchanged their favorite study by our selection, 
we apologize* More importantly, if anyone feels we have left out something 
critical or misrepresented the findings, we will be glad to talk about it. 

♦ 7 



QRGANIZATIOK OF THIS REPORT 

This report is divided into three major sections. The first describes the 
results of programs implemented both nationally and locally whose goals have 
been to improve the achievement «f low-achieving students, the second 
presents an overview of factors and strategies which have been hypothesized 
to enhance achievement, and the third presents some recommendations for 
educational efforts in HCFS. Before turning to these studies and 
attempting to assess their relevance for MCFS, however, some important 
limitations in the data must be pointed out» 

First, the available studies focus generally on low-achieving students and 
provide a very incomplete picture regarding students from different 
racial/ethnic backgrounds. Where different groups are discussed, the 
literature tends to speak generally of "minority students'* and only 
infrequently dis.tinguishes among different racial/ethnic groups. To the 
extent that one believes that different factors are important in 
development for students from different racial/ethnic groups and that 
different approaches are likely to be differentially effective, the findings 
are hard to interpret. 

Second, in many of the studies, the influence of race/ethnicity is not 
separated out from that of socioeconomic status (SES). It is^'not possible, 
therefore, co differentiate between the effects of race/ethnicity and SES in 
interpreting many of the findings. This becomes an important delimitation 
if it .is believed that the factors which influence the achievement of 
students from low SES backgrounds differ from those influencing the 
achievement of students from different racial/ethnic groups. 



2. In reviewing the literature, DEA staff used a variety of sources. 
Literature searches were obtained from E&IC rnd the Educational Research 
Service, indices of major journals were examined, researchers associated 
with relevant lines of research/evaluation were contacted, and federBl 
program managers were consulted. In selecting articles or studies for 
Inclusion, preference was given to ones which contained empirical data, had 
been published in the last fifteen years, and were of good technical 
quality. A particular effort was also made to review and include studies 
meeting these criteria which represent the views and findings of minority 
researchers. Continued efforts to monitor relevant reaearch areas are 
planned. 



Third, the majority of studies assume that what can hfi called the 
•*nainstreaiB Anglo-Anerican educational environment** is appropriate for all 
children and that the children should be judged by their success in this 
environment. Failure to achieve is thus interpreted as sdme deficit on the 
part of the student, and explanations for this failure frequently point to 
inadequacies in the hdme. While this has been the predominant inter- 
pretation offered in the literature to explain differences in student 
performance, it is not the only one that can be entertained. An alternative 
explanation is that the piroblem lies in the educational environment. While 
we have attempted to include both these points of view in the overview, an 
imbalance clearly exists which is due to the imbalance in the literature as 
a whole. 

Fourth, in many, caSes the studies are based on analyses of student 
performance in the elementary grades. The extent to which the findings are 
generalizable to older students remains a question. 
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Section I 



INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 



OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

In this section, programs to improve student achieveiaent at the preschool 
and school levels are described and their results are summarized. The 
intervention pre grams are divided into three areas: a) federal/national 
programs, b) private school programs, and c) public school district 
programs. 

Analysis of available reports indicates that the results of these programs 
are generally encouraging. However, available data are not complete enough 
to allow firm conclusions to be drawn regarding either program impact or 
what about a particular program accounts for performance gains. Much of the 
reported research looks more at low achievers generally than minority 
students per se . Nonetheless, it is possible to draw some preliminary 
conclusions regarding the effects of intervention programs. 

First, studies of preschool programs and federally supported programs such 
as Chapter I/Title I^ indicate that these programs do help low-achieving 
students. Program participants in the elementary years appear to have made 
measurable gains in achievement test scores and show a decreased need for 
special services. Yet, they remain below grade level in achievement. 
Second, private school impact cannot at this time be thoroughly assessed 
because the needed evaluation data are not available. Preliminary data 
indicate that private schools can be effective in educating minority"^ 
students, but whether they are more successful than public schools remains 
debatable. Third, public school districts appear to be making slow but 
steady progress toward increasing student achievement. Special programs 
appear to be paying off in achievement gains which emerge in the context of 
a broad-based effort in which many supports are provided. 

Evaluation of the content of these programs suggests that there are many 
different strategies that hold promise for increasing student achievement. 
Parents providing a supportive home learning environment, high teacher 
expectations with a strong academic focus and Increased uninterrupted 
learning time, prirclpal leadership with lowered class-size ratio, and safe, 
orderly school environments as well as a systemwlde ongoing assessment 
supportive of learning are factors associated with Increased student 
achievement. There is little evidence to suggest different approaches for 
low-achieving minority students than for low-achieving majority students. 

Exhibit 1 provides an overview of the intervention strategies employed by 
a) federal/national programs, b) public school district programs, and c) 
private school programs. The various programs are described in greater 
technical detail following Exhibit I. 



1. Research under Title I programs is referred to in this report as 
Chapter I programs due to federal revision in program name. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
Overview ''of Intervention 



Program 



Approach 



Federal/National 
Programs 

Head Start and 
Other Early 
Education Programs 



Programs for the low income preschiMjl 
child employing a wide variety of 
approaches, including in various combina- 
tions the enhancement of self-concept and 
motivation to learn, basic skills instruc- 
tion, problem-solving skills instruction, 
and parental involvement. 



Title I/Chapter I and Programs directed at the school-age child, 
Other Compensatory generally focused on providing extra 
Education Programs instruction in reading or math. This extra 

instruction is frequently provided outside 
the regular classroom with aides often 
being employed to assist in teaching. 



PUSH-EXCEL A "total involvement" approach aimed at 

mobilizing students, parents, peers, 
teachers, church officials, and other 
community members to work together to 
develop the motivation and habits which 
would enable the child to succeed. 



ategies 



Findings 



Studies shew that programs produce short- 
term gains in intelligence and acade«ic 
achievement which diminish over ti«e. 
Participants appear to perfom better In 
school, at least in the primary grau^a, 
than c(»iparable children not served. 
However, Head Start participants continue 
to score below norms on tests. 

Programs produce small, but conoiatent; 
gains in the academic attainments of low 
achievers which are sustained for sopw 
years following program participation. 



Operation PUSH-EXCEL was minimally and un- 
evenly implemented. Each site included only 
some aspects of what was intended to be 
a total effort. Actual participation was 
low. The potential of this program cannot 
be adequately evaluated bee . ise the program 
has not been implemented as designed. 
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EXHIBIT 1 (continued) 



Program Approach Findings 



Private School Prograna 



Independent Black 
Schools 

(Low East Side 
Interna tlonal 
Community School, 
Marva Collins* 
Vest Side 
Preparatory 
School, 

Muslim schools) 



Alternative schools characterized by high 
expectations, iligh raotl^tlen, strong 
discipline, structured instruction, and a 
match between the culture of the student 
and the school environment. 



Data attesting to the succesa of these 

schools are basicall^r anecdotal in nature, 

and no well designed, empirical studies of 
the programs could be found. 



Private Catholic 
Schoo;is 



Alternative schools varying in approach but 
generally characterized by: 

- structured instruction 

- strong discipline 

- intense parental involvement 

- a decentralized bureaucratic structure 

- a concept of shared work among staff 

- a safe, orderly school climate 

- a clarity of mission and shared purpose 



Preliminary data suggest that these schools 
may be successful with minority students. 
However, it is not clear that these 
schools are more successful than public 
schools', and the effects of self-aelectlon 
have not been adequately assessed. 
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EXHIBIT 1 (continued) 



Prograa Approach Findings 



Public Sctool PrograaiB 



D.C. Public Schools 



A coobined approach alised at Inprovlng 
achleveawnt. Including: 

- the Cospetency-Based Currlculun (newly 
developed currlculun materials In 
reading, math* language arts, and 
science) 

- the Student Promotion Plan 

- the Extensive Tutoring Progran 

Supportive of there efforts are an eaphasis 
on the "coBBunity faBily," efforts directed 
coward building self-confidence and self- 
esteem, Improved teacher traTnlng, a 
systemwlde emphasis on reading and 
vocabulary, and practice on test- taking 
skills. 



Preliminary findings su^st that the 
program is effective in reducing retention 
and increasing student gains in the 
elementary grades for lov-achieving black 
students. 



New York City 
Public Schools 
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Promotional Gates Program, which 
established performance standards for 
promotion and retention and special aervl- 
i^es for the retained student. Included are: 

- reduced class size (15-20 students) 

- experienced teachers 

- additional staff development 

- Increased "time-on- task** in reading and 
mathematics 

- additional staff support 

- special Instructional strategies 



Overall, the program appears to have had a 
positive impact on promotion rates, but 
thestf increases in promotion ' were not 
linked to large changes in achievement or 
increased attendance* 
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EXHIBIT 1 Ccontlnued) 



Program 



Approach 



Findings 



Austin, Texas 



00 



Mesa Public Schools 



San Diego City 
Schools 



Provision of schoolwide programs in which 
pullout instruction was eliminated and 
replaced by in-class prograras with a pupil: 
teacher ratio of 15-to-l or less. The 
lowdr pupil: teacher ratio was accoaplished 
through the use of Chapter I and supple- 
mental district funds. 



Project Unbrella, which includes a wide 
range of services aimed at enhancing 
reading achievement (pullout Instruction, 
extended-day instruction, Individualised 
instruction^ as well as special services 
for non-EngXtsh speakers and migrant 
children. 

An Academic Goals Program — with an emphasis 
on mastery learning, direct Instruction, 
time-on** task, and reduced classroom 
disruptions and Interruptions— set in the 
context of magnet programs. Chapter I 
programs, and a school improvement program. 



Initial data show that this approach 
appears to produce modest but statistically 
significant achlevemnt gains in elmmantary 
students, particularly among low achievers. 
White, black, and Hispanic low achlavers 
all appear to profit from the program. No 
long-term data are available. Factors 
influencing these gains include more 
efficient use of time, decreased discipline 
problems, better use of class time, an 
increased closeness between teachers and 
students, and higher teacher morale. 

Low-achieving students served under Project 
Umbrella appear to be making gains in the 
area of reading achievement. It is not 
possible to draw specific linkages between 
program features and student outeoaas. 



The performance of black, Asian, Hispanic, 
and white students has Improved; and the 
difference In performance betwaao schools 
serving higher and lower concentrations of 
minority students has decreased. However, 
linkages between specific practices and 
outcomes cannot be made. 
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FEDERAL/KAnONAL FfiOCSAHS 

In this section, three types of programs ere eseettined: federally supported 
prograns fined at early intervention, compeoaatory programs serving school 
children, and Operation roSB-SZCEL— a privately developed program nation- 
vide in scope. Excluded from this revifv vere efforts vhose alms were not 
primarily to improve achievement. In , this category, ve place magiiet 
programs, buaing programs, and related efforts whose primary aim vas to 
enhance desegregation. 



EARLY EDUCATION AFPROAOiES TO IMHIOVING MimiT? STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
Overview 

The findings of research on Head Start and other early intervention programs 
over the last two decades are relatively consistent. Low-Income children 
who have participated in preschool programs tend to show immediate cognitive 
gains as Indicated by higher ZQ and readiness test scores than similar low- 
„ Income children without such preschool experience. Bovever, these program 
graduates still score trelow national norms on standardized tests. Most 
studies report that cognitive gains diminish within five years after the ■ 
preschool Intervention so that by the third or fourth grade, there are no 
longer any IQ differences between program graduates and nonpartlclpants. 
Yet, children who have participated in preschool Intervention programs like 
Head Start appear to be more successful in school than other low-Income 
children, as indicated by fewer placements in special education and fewer 
grade retentions. 

The Research 

Educators in the 1960s noted that children from low-income families as a 
group achieved very poorly In schools and that, on the average, the further 
poor children went in schools, the further below the norms they scored on 
standardized tests. In a review of early interventlo^i studies, Hodges and 
Cooper (1981) summarized the predominant short-term tbnds in the findings! 

o Children's Initial formal preschool experience was associated with 
an increase In scores on standard Intelligence tests or readiness 
Inventories. 

o Once the children left the experimental project, thfe mean of these 
scores dropped, so that frequently by the third grade, the mean 
score was close to the original mean score of the group before 
Intervention. 

r 

' o If there was no further intervention after preschool, and the 

control and intervention groups experienced standard primary 
education, then the experimental group's mean JQ scores gradually 
descended to the preintervention level. 

Head Start was launched in the summer of 1965 as a federally funded, 
community-run preschool program for low-income children. Since Its 
inception. Read Start has had objectives in the areas of health, social 
development, parent development, and communlj^y development; however, its - 
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iapact on cognitive development has been the focal point of evaluations* 



Belief about what evaluations of Head Start show has shifted at least three 
times since 1965 (Datta, 1979). Between 1965 and 1968 the findings were 
interpreted as aeaalng that Head Start had definite immediate and possibly 
durable benefits for children. From 1969 to 1974, the 1969 Vestinghouse 
report, the first national evaluation of Head Start as It existed in the 
field, was generally interpreted as proving that Bead Start failed by the 
criterion of lasting effects and as repuciiating earlier reiKirts of immediate 
benefits. Since 1975, the climate of opinion has changed. Evaluations are 
being interpreted as indicating both immediate and long-term effects. 

The Westinghouse Report ^ ■ 

•i ■ 

The first large-scale study to evaluate the net impact of Bead Start 
participation on primary school achievement was the now well'-knovn 
Westinghouse /Ohio State evaluation (Clcirelll, 1969). This national 
evaluation focused on children who attended Head Start in the summer 
programs of 1965 through* 1968 and a small sample of children who attended 
the early full-year programs. These children were tested for the first time 
in the fall of 1968' when they were in the^first, second, or third grade. 
Although the study did not measure the immediate effects of summer or year- 
long programs, it reached the following conclusions regarding intermediate 
gains in cognitive development: 

o Summer programs appeared to be ineffective in producing any gains 
in cognitive development that persisted ^into the early elementary 
grades. 

o Pull-year programs appeared to be marginally effective in 
producing gaina in cognitive development that could be detected in 
first, second, and third grade. 

o Head Start children, Whether from summer or full-year programs, 
still appeared to be considerably below national norms based on 
standardized tests of language development and scholastic 
achievement, while performance on school readiness at first grade 
approached the national norm. 

The Westinghouse data have been widely criticized on methodological grounds, 
including prematurity of the evaluation, inadequacy of the research design 
(especially regarding comparability of the comparison group), weakness of 
the measurement Instruments, and failure to follow children further in their 
school careers. Hodges and Cooper (1981) suggest that the results of the 
Westinghouse study should have been expected because Head Start projects 
from all over the country were combined for analysis, thus allowing the 
ineffective projects to cancel the Impact of the effective projects with the 
ultimate result of no difference. 

Experimental Studies 

The controversy surrounding the ' Westinghouse report led the federal 
government' to^ support ji .more experimental approach to Head Start in which 
different early education models were lmpleBented>in different sites and 
results were compared. Head Start Planned Variation resulted and was 




Impleaented In flic*l years 1969, 1970, and 1971. Evaluations focused both 
on the relative effectiveness, of the different educational nodels and the 
overall la pact of Head Start on children's cognitive developaent. Hodges 
and ^ooper (I9ai) suamarised the results of three national evaluations 
regarding overall effectiveness on children's cognitive functioning: 

o On measures of acadeaic achieveaent and general cognitive 
developaent, the aean gains of a£l the Head Start children in both 
aodel and regular classes vere consider&bly^larger than those 
attributablie to usual maturational developaent among such children 
(Bissau. 1971). 

o The Head Start experience doubled or tripled the natural rate of 
growth in children's achicvenent test scores over the seven or 
eight nonths of the Head Start prograa and raised the participants 
IQ scores roughly 0.35 standard deviations (Saith, 1973). 

o With respect, to a wide variety of cognitive skills, Head Start was 
effective in accelerating the cognitive growth rate of disadvan- 
taged preschoolers (Weisberg, 1974). 

The controversy regarding the Westlnghouse report also raised a more basic 
issue: what actually was known about the impact of any type of preschool 
intervention prograa. The Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
consequently requested a review of the findings ol small, controlled long- 
term evaluations of preschool intervention programs including Head Start 
programs. This review included information on the elementary school 
performance of the "graduates" of the well-designed experimental programs 
from the 1960s and resulted in the often-cited publication of "Is Early 
Intervention Effective?" by Bronfenbrenner (1976). He arrived at the 
following conclusions regarding the cognitive Impact of preschool 
Intervention in group sfttings* based on 12 programs serving children from 
one to six years of age: 

o Almost without ex&eption, children showed substantial gains In IQ 
and other cognitive* measures during the first year of the program, 
attainlxig or even exceeding the average for their age. 

o Neither early entry into the program (from age one) nor "a longer 
period of enrollment (up to five years) resulted in greater or 
more enduring cognitive gains. 

o By the first or second year after completion of the program, 
sometimes while it was still in operation, the children began to 
show a progressive decline, and by the third or fourth year of 
follow-up had fallen back to IQ's in the lower 90's and below. 

o The period of sharpest decline occurred after the child's entry 
Into regular school. Preliminary datafrom the Follow Through 
program suggested that this decline limight be offset by the 
continuation of Intervention programs into elementary school. 
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Follov Through 

Many reviewers of the Bead Start programs concluded that quality Head Start 
projects were producing iomediate gains for children but that the schools 
were letting these gains erode through inadequate continuity vith the 
preschools. In response to this concern, the program Follow Through was 
designed to continue intervention through the. third grade. Like Head Start, 
Follow Through involved not only educational intervention but also medical, 
dental, nutritional, and social service programs and guidance and 
psychological services. 

In Follow Through, a number of prominent educators, advocating various 
educational theories and strategies (models), were funded to become 
"sponsors" and to apply their insights in selected school districts (sites). 

Although each model seeks to develop in children a wide variety of skills 
and attitudes, the models can be divided into three broad categories 
. according to their areas of primary emphasis (Stebbins et al*, 1977): 

^ B^sic Skills Models which focus primarily on the elementary skills 
of vocabulary, arithmetic computation, spelling, and language 

** Cognitive Conceptual Skills Models which place primary emj^asis on 
more copiplex "learning-to-learn" and problem-solving skills 

o Affective/Cognitive Models which focus primarily on self-concept 
and attitudes toward learning and secondarily on cognitive 
conceptual skills 

The most recent and probably the most contested national evaluation report 
was written by Stebbins et al. (1977). They examined the effects of a 
variety of compensatory education approaches for improving the performance 
of disadvantaged children and reported the following five main findings 
regarding cognitive outcomes: 

The effectiveness of each Follow Through model varied 
substantially from site group to site group; overall model 
averages varied little in comparison. 

Models that emphasised basic kills succeeded better Chan did 
other models in helping children gain these skills. 

Where models put their primary emphasis elsewhere than on the 
basic skills, the children tended to score lower on tests of these 
skills than they would have done without Follow Through. 

No type of model was notably more successful than the others in 
raising scores on cognitive conceptual skills. 

Most models were more effective during kindergarten and first 
grade than during second and third grade. 

Although the overall Impact of Follow Through was not the focus of the 
evaluation, the authors concluded that "in general. Follow Through's . . . 
compensatory interventions do not seem to have been relxable tools for 
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ralsinjs the average test scores of grouns of disadvantaged children" 
(Stebbins ejt al., 1977). 



Although research l2te.:^st in and funding of Follow Through have dissipated, 
He&d Start 'continues to be a popular, well-funded federal program due 
primarily to two recent and well-publicized research studies which have 
examined the long- term effects of preschool Intervention: (1) the follow-up 
resetarch of the Perry Preschool Project (Schweinhart and Veikart, 1980) and 
<2) the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies (Lazar and Darlington, 1982), 
representing a dozen prominent researchers including the Ferry Preschool 
group. The conclusions of these studies are reviewed below. 

Long-term Longitudinal Studies of Preschool Intervention 

The Perry Preschool Projact was one of the original pre-Head. Start 
experimental early intervention projects that helped Inspire the development 
of Head Start with findings of short-term cognitive gains. The project was 
designed as a longitudinal experiment to reveal the effects of early 
intervention on disadvantaged children from age 3 to IS. The sample 
consisted of 123 black children from low-incoms families who were randomly 
assigned to an experimental or control group during the years 1962 to 1965. 
Children in the experimental group attended a group preschool program 12 1/2 
hours a week and were visited at home with their mothers 11/2 hours a week 
for the one or two years of the program. A summary of the study findings 
regarding cognitive and school performance outcomes over the course of the 
longitudinal study follows: 

0 Improvement in the cognitive ability at school entry of the 
children who attended preschool was Indicated by their increased 
IQs during kindergarten and first grade, resulting in a 10-point 
IQ difference t^tween the experimental and control children. 

o While differences in measured aptitude (IQ) gradually diminished 
after the intervention ended, differences in academic achievement 
between the experimental and control groups actually increased 
over time. Greater school achievement for the experimental 
children was shown by higher achievement test scores during 
elementary school and substantially higher scores at eighth grade 
^hen compered to control group children. 

0 Despite this apparent cumulative achievement acceleration among 
the experimental children, their achievement average was still far 
below the national L.orm. 

c Children who attended preschool spent fewer years receiving 
special education services throughout their years In the public 
schools. 

Supporting the Perry preschool Project findings are the recent collaborative 
efforts of 12 intervention investigators (including the Perry Preschool 
group). They pooled their original data and conducted a collaborative 
follow up of the original subjects, who were ages 9 to 19 at the time. ■ 
Lazar and Darlington coordinated the data collection and supervised the 
joint analyses. 
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The cognitive results are summarized in the following (Lazar and Darlington, 
1982); 

o Children who attended preschool programs were significantly more 
likely to meet their school's basic requirements. That is, 
, controlling for family background factors and initial ability, 
program graduates were significantly less likely » to be assigned to 
special education classes and less likely to be retained in grade 
than were controls. 

o, Children who attended early childhood programs surpassed their 
controls in IQ for up to three or four years after the program. 

o There was some evidence that program graduates performed better on 
achievement tests than did controls. This was true for both math 
and reading at Grade 3 and only for math at Grades 4 and 5; and by 
Grade 6, there were no significant group differences. 

Together, these studies reveal that participants in well^deslgned preschool 
programs manifest important lasting benefits into elementary school and, In 
some cases, into high school. Although the early gains in IQ diminish by 
the third or fourth grade and achievement test gains are not consistently 
maintained, youngsters wno participated in preschool intervention programs 
were more likely to succeed In 'school, as indicated by avoiding special 
education placement and keeping on grade level with their peers. These 
studies provide compelling testimony that long-term benefits of preschool 
programs are attainable. 

Head Start Synthesis Project 

To provide direct evidence of the Impact of Head Start, the Head Start 
Synthesis Project was initiated by the Administration for Children, Youth 
and Families in 1981 (Collins, 1983; Harrell, 1983). This project Is 
assembling and analyzing the findings of all Head Start research and 
evaluation studies from I96S to 1984. The Impact of Head Start is being 
assessed by using the traditional literature review as well as a form of 
meta-analysis which applies statistical techniques to analyze findings 
across many studies in much the same way that data is traditionally analyzed 
within studies. 

Preliminary results of the meta-analysis echo the findings of the literature 
review, particularly In the area of cognitive development. The data 
indicate that Head Start programs have grown more effective over the years. 
Effect sizes calculated for children who attended Head Start since 1970 are 
nearly twice the size of cognitive gains for children who attended Head 
Start in the start-up years of 1965-69. A recently released preliminary 
report (Harrell, 1983) yielded the following information regarding short- 
term and intermediate gains: 
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Effect Size Measured in Standard Deviations 



Studies from 



1965-69 



1970-81 



Short- tera gains (measured at end of 
Head Start year) 



.39 



.70 



Intemediate gains (measured up to 
three years after Head Start) 



.13 



Educational researchers generally consider effect sizes of .25 to .50 
standard deviations as educationally meaningful (Bissell, 1971; Harrell, 
1983). The data from this meta-analysis thus appear to suggest that Head 
Start has had a significant impact on the cognitive development of its 
graduates, particularly since 1970. Collins (1981) attributed the larger 
effect sizes after 19.70 to better programs. But once again, these data 
also suggest that the cognitive effect of Head Start is more pronounced when 
measured immediately after Head Start and subsequently diminishes. The 
project staff has yet to complete their meta-analysis of longer-term Head 
Start effects. We must await further analysis of the longitudinal studies 
to see what happens to the effect sizes beyond the second ^rade. 

Conclusions 

A review of the preschool intervention research suggests that preschool 
intervention programs like Head Start "work" in terms of producing short- 
term gains in intelligence and academic achievement and longer-term success 
in school among low-income participants. But these programs fall ' .hort 
of the original hopes that they might raise the performance of poor ^..-ildren 
to the level of their middle-class peers. 



CHAPTER I AND OTHER COMPENSATORY EDUCATION APPROACHES TO IMPROVING MINORITY 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Recent findings suggest that compensatory education programs like Chapter 1 
can result in greater than expected achievement gains among program 
participants relative to similar low-income, low-achieving students not. 
participating in compensatory education programs. These effects hold over 
the^ school year as well as over the calendar year with no absolute "drop- 
off among compensatory education participants during the summer months. 
Howevar, this Chapter I impact has not been sufficient to eliminate the 
achievement gap between disadvantaged and advantaged children within a 
reasonable number of years. 

The Research 

In 1965, Congress enacted Chapter I of the Elc .entary and Secondary 
Education Act, adopting the following policy: 



Overview 
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In recognition of the special educatioa&I needs of children of 
Xov-incose faallies «nd the impact thet concentrations of lov 
incoae f aallies have on the ahiltly of local educational agencies 
to support adequate educational programs, the Congress hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United States to ptovide 
financial assistance to local cducation^ageneies serving areas 
with concentrations of children from lovincome families to expand 
and improve their educational programs by various means which 
contribute particularly to meeting the special educatiooal needs 
of educationally deprived children. (Archambault and St. Pierre, 
1980) 

While early national evaluations of Chapter I generally reported little 
overall impact of the program, more recent national evaluations—the 
national Institute of Education (NIE) Compensatory Education Study ^nd the 
Sustaining Effects Study — Indicate the ppssibility of sustained effects. 
The results of these evaluations suggest that although Chapter I has been 
unable to equalize the achievement of the nation's poor and children with 
its middle-class children, it has accomplished the modest goal of ^improving 
the achievement level of participating children beyond that of similar 
nonparticipatlttg children. The results of these national evaluations are 
reviewed here. 

Early Evaluations of Chapter I 

Beginning in 1965, local school districts instituted a wide variety of 
projects with Chapter I funds. 

In a synthesis of the findings from federal studies of Chapter I during the 
period 1965-1975, McLaughlin (1977) concluded that the Information on 
overall program impact, as measured by increased achievement gains among 
program participants, had been less than adequate to determine Chapter I 
effectiveness. 

The Inadequacy of data has been attributed to a number of problems in the 
way Chapter I has been implemented and evaluated. These, problems Include: 

o Use of state and local evaluation reports to construct a national 
picture of Chapter I effectiveness 

o Diversity in the population of students participating in the early 
Chapter I programs due to loose eligibillcy requirements 

o Diversity of the services provided across programs 

o Measurement problems within the evaluations 

These problems led Congress to call for a more systematic evaluation of 
Chapter I from the federal level. The result was two studies: the 
Compensatory Education Study, directed by the National Institute of 
Education (NIE), and the Sustaining Effects Study, directed by the Office of 
Education. 
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The NIE Compensatory Education Study 

The Education Anendaenta of 1974 instructed NIE to ^bnduct a study of the 
purposes and effectiveness of compensatory education programs. In one of 
the studies, th^ Instructional Dimensions Study (IDS), NXE selected programs 
for study which exemplified only certain instructional techniques. Since 
the programs examined were purposely selected for certain instructional 
features and Included only programs that would be stable during the school 
year, these programs cannot be considered a representative sample of 
Chapter I reading and math instruction. On the other hand, the study did 
suggest potentially positive effects of selected Chapter I programs on 
student achievement. 

NIE examined the achievement test scores of first and third grade 
compensatory education students receivixig special instruction in the basic 
skills in 400 classrooms from 100 schools in 14 school districts during the 
1976-77 school year. In general, the results of IDS were encouraging 
regarding the effectiveness of compensatory instructional programs. First 
gradera in the sample made Average gains of 12 months or 12 percentile 
points in reading and 11 months or 14 percentile points in math. ^Third 
graders gained 7 months or 9 percentile points in reading and 12 months or 
17 percentile points in math. The gains observed in this sample ov&r the 1- 
month period between fall and spring testing exceeded those commonly 
reported in previous large-scale compensatory education studies, and they 
are generally greater than the gains typically made by similar students not 
participating in such programs. 

When the achievement gains'* of 4^417 compensatory education students were 
examined according to the setting in which they received compensatory 
instruction, pullout or mainstream, 2 the findings favored the mainstream 
setting in three out of four comparisons, with no difference apparent in the 
fourth comparison (NIE, 1978). 

Attempts to uncover particular instructional practices associated with 
increased achievement were not successful. Students appeared to be doing 
equally well across a variety of currlcular approaches. 

The IDS included a follow-up component in which fall teat data from a 
subsample of approximately 3,000 IDS participanta were examined to determine 
whether the apparent effectiveness of the compensatory instruction remained 
constant over a full year (NIE, 1978). The results Indicated that 
compensatory students can maintain impressive gaAns over a 12-month period. 
Furthermore, comparison of test scores for compensatory and noncompensatory 
education students indicated that changes in achievement over the summer 
were quite similar. In addition, a preliminary examination of the effects 
of summer school participation on learning suggested that the summer 
programs offered by the districts studied did not increase the achievement 
of compensatory education students. 



2. Pullout instruction was defined as supplemen;:al instruction that is 
delivered to students outside the regular classroom. Mainstream instruction 
is supplemental instruction within the regular classroom. 
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This finding of custclncd achievement gains over the suomer is supported hy 
the aost recent lerge-seale nctionsl evaluation ^f Chapter 1 effectiveness, 
the Sustaining Effects Study (SBS)* 

The Sustaining Effects Study (SSS) V 

To date, the ttost comprehensive national study of compensatory education is 
the Sustaining Effects Study whieh began in 19^5. It is actually a series 
of substudies oh the longitudinal effects of compensatory education, its 
cost effectiveness, the characteristics of compensatory education students, 
summer-school compensatory education programs, and successful practices in 
high poverty schools- The substudies on longitudinal effects and successful 
practices relate to the topic of improving minority student performance and 
thus will be reviewed here. 

The Longitudinal Study: The Longitudinal Study sample was drawn from the 
overall SES sample and included 177 schools with approximately 50,000 
students in the first year and about 25,000 students in the third year* The 
study assessed the growth of children in reading and math in the fall and 
spring for three consecutive years. This growth was related to instruction 
by measuring the amount and kind of instruction received by each student in 
reading and math as well as collecting information from principals and 
teachers on their practices of Instruction and teaching. 

Based on the first year data from the study, the major findings were that 
compensatory services have small but positive Impacts on achievement—mainly 
at the primary grades for reading but in all the elementary grades for math 
(Wang et al., 1981). Chapter I children generally made greater galna in 
reading and math than their disadvantaged counterparts not enrolled in 
compensatory education programs. Looking specifically at educational 
services and processes, the principal findings were: 

p Regular instruction and tutor/ Independent work had small positive 
effects on achievement growth, while special instruction (small 
groups, special teachers, aides) did not. 

o Achievement s'eemed to benefit from use of more experienced 
teachers, more frequent feedback on academic progress, and more 
teacher-time devoted to preparation. It was hampered by classroom 
disturbance and by high concentrations of low-achievers in the 
school. 

o there was no strong evidence found for the effectiveness of 
Increased Instructional services nor were services found 
differentially effective for low and high achievers. 

The Longitudinal Study also looked at the effects of discontinuing 
compensatory services on students* subsequent achievement. Kenoyer et al. 
(1981) reported that each year about one-third of program participants 
discontinued their compensatory education services, usually due to improved 
achievement. Although these students subsaquently received reduced 
instructional services, their educational growth did not revert to previous 
low levels or to the levels of current, comparable students. Students no 
longer in compensatory education showed greater achievement gsins during the 
first year out of the program than they did in the previous year when they 
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participated ia the program. No particular iast^ructional services could be 
identified that accounted for thia continued growth. On the other hand, 
theae coapenaato^ry education "graduatea" ahowed lesser achieVemdnt growth 
than continuing program participanta and noaparticipating regular students. 

■A 

Zagorski et al. (1981) concluded that although gains due to Chapter Z were 
not enough to auggeat elimination of the achieveo^nt gap between 
disadvantaged and advantaged students within a reaaonable number of years* 
they were sufficient to slow down its Widening and in some cases to reduce 
it. 

Successful Practices in High-Poverty Schools Study: The major objective of 
this substudy was to identify and describe the instructional pracLlcea that 
were effective in improving the reading and math skills of educationally 
disadvantaged students. Because educational disadvantage is closely linked 
to economic deprivation, the study was limited to high-poverty schools. The 
sample included the 55 achoola from the Longitudinal Study with the highest 
poverty index based on parents* education and students' free-lunch 
participation. Gradaa 2 and 5 were examined. Lee et al. (1981) reported 
findings ba^ed on observations of instruction and interviews with principals 
and teachers revealing the following factors associated with achievement 
gains: 

o Greater achievement occurred in schools where the principal and 
teachers were more experienced and worked together in harmonious 
and coordinated ways. 

o The more attentive students were during lessons, the better they 
performed on the achievement tests. Thus, it was not the hours of 
Instruction alone that made the difference, but the hours In which 
students were attentive to purposeful instruction. 

The following practices were found to contribute to the coordination of 
instruction: 

o More time spent in ins traction and active learning and less time 
spent in managing students* behavior 

o Greater and more flexible use of specialists and a higher staff: 
student ratio 

In addition, it was found that student attentiveness and on-task behavior 
were enhanced by the following factors: ^ 

o A greater percentage of teachers* time spent in instructional 
activities rather than noninstructional ones (e.g., Instructional 
management, behavioral management) 

0 Teacher responsibility for fewer students 



Evidence Froa Other Nationel Studies 

In addition to the findings of the IDS end the SES regarding the positive 
impact of Chapter I on student participants, there is also evidence from the 
1970-80 decade that students in Chapter I schools are improving at a faster 
rate than students in non-Chapter I schools- Between 1970 and 1980 the 
^tional Assessment of Educational Progress (KAEP) tested a sample of the 
nation's 9-, 13- and 17 -year-old children in the area of reading at three 
intervals— the 1970-71, 1974-75, and 1979-80 school years. Included in the 
RASP report was the finding that students in Chapter I eligible schools made 
significantly greater gains in reading achievement between 1970 and 1980 
than students in non-Chapter I eligible schools at all three grade levels 
tested (SIAEP, IfSl). 

Conclusions 

The findings of both the Instructional Dimensions Study and the Sustaining 
Effects Study suggest that compensatory education programs like Chapter I 
can improve the performance of program participants relative to similar low- 
income, low-achieving students not participating in compensatory education 
programs. These effects hold over the school year as well as over the 
calendar year with no absolute "drop-off" among compensatory education 
participants during the summer months. In addition, the Sustaining Effects 
Study has shown that these. small positive effects remain over three years 
and that compensatory edimation is relatively more effective at the primary 
grades. The discrepancy in findings between these two national evaluations 
in showing a small iK>sitive impact on student achievement and the earlier 
national summary evaluations of Chapter I which found little or no Impact 
has been attributed to better designed studies which examined less diversely 
implemented programs and to programs which employed more educationally sound 
instructional practices (Stickney and Plunkett, 1982). But the Impact of 
Chapter I has not been sufficient to eliminate the achievement gap between 
disadvantaged and advantaged students within a reasonable number of years. 



?USH -EXCEL: A PRIVATELY DEVELOPED NATIONAL APPROACH TO IMPROVING MINORITY 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

Overview 

The Reverend Jesse Jackson founded People United to Save Humanity (PUSH) in 
1971 to promote black economic and political strength. PUSH sprang from 
Operation Breadbasket, an econoi^ic arm of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. FUSH-^XCEL went beyond the educational strategy of improving 
curriculum and instruction to enhance student performance by adding the 
ingredients of parental and community involveaent. PUSH-EXCEL was built on a 
solid franework of socialization theory encouraging congruence aoohg anch 
socialization forces as parents, peers, teachers, church officials, and 
other community members in working together to develop the motivation and 
habits which would enable the child to succeed in society's major 
institutions (Eubanks and Levine, 1977). 

A recently completed three-year evaluation of PUSH-EXCEL has documented 
little, if any, impact of the project on students, primarily due to minimal 
and/or uneven Implementation. PUSH-EXCEL has nontheless received 
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considerable attentioa as a potentially effective movement in the scfaools'^o 
motivate studasts towards greater academic achievement. 

The Research 1 

POSH-EXCSL beg«bp in 1975 as a national movement to stimulate excellence in 
the schools and suhsequently received local, corporate, membership, and 
foundation fUndlng to develop pilot programs in Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Los Angeles Schools. These programs sought to produce academic gains first 
by improving the climate of the schools and the self-image of minority-group 
students (Jackson, 1979). Jackson made appearances before student audiences 
em {^sizing student self -discipline and the work ethic. An example frpm his 
speeches follows: 

We keep saying that Johnny can*t read because he's deprived, 
because he^s hungry, because he*s discriminated against. We say 
that Johnny can't read because his daddy is not in the home. 
Well, Johnny learns to play basketball without daddy. We do best 
what we do most, and for many of our children that is playing 
ball. One o^ the reasons Johnny does not read well is that 
Johnny doesn'tt practice reading. (Subanks and Levine, 1977, p. 
384.) Y 

These appearances werA followed up in participating schools by PUSH-EXCEL 
programs designed by ^e individual schools or school systems to accomplish 
such outcomes as increased attendance, decreased tardiness, and recognition 
of academic achievement (Jackson, 1979). 

Federal involvement began in 1978, when the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare awarded PUSH-EXCEL approximately $445,000 in grants for program 
development and support of existing projects. Subsequently, formal 
demonstration projects in six cities received $2.8 million over a three-year 
period beginning in 1979. Concurrent with PUSH-EXCEL's formal 
implementation through these demonstration projects in 44 schools, the 
National Institute of Education (NIS) contracted the American Institutes of 
Research to" conduct an evaluation of program Implementation and impact 
(Murray et al., 1982). 

The major goals of PUSHHBXCEL are to enhance student motivation and sense of 
responsibility, to improve the atmosphere for learning, to increase the 
opportunity to obtain a quality education, and to improve academic 
achievement. The program proposes to accomplish these goals through ''total 
involvement" which is defined as massive participation in the educational 
process by all concerned— parents, schools, communities, and the students 
themselves (Murray et al., 1982). 

There were four intermediate goals to improve the achievement levels of its 
student participants: , 

o To increase the students' motivation to achieve 

o To increase the students' sense of responsibility for learning and 
for their own goals, actions, and lives 

o To improve the school and home atmosphere to be more conducive to 
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o To lAcrsase opporttmlty for students which vould provide resources 
whereby achievement is possible 

The fourth goal is not one that students csn achieve independently, but 
rather it involves collateral action by the cooaunity* 

♦ • 

Each activity that ?OSH~ESCEX. undef took was directed at one or more of these 
goals, and together they were to produce changes in achievement* 
Achievement measures such as improved grades, higher test scores, or more 
students attending college were all expect'ed products at the end ^f a long 
chain of intermediate events. The most useful measure of whether the 
program was succeeding in its initial years was not whether achievement was 
occurring but whether the hypothesized preconditions for achievement were 
established. 

The national evaluation of FOSH-EXCEL evolved as both a formative and a 
summative evaluation. Because the evaluators recognised early the need to 
first develop a program, the evaluation became part of the program 
development process* The evaluation was designed to measure intermediate 
progress toward achieving the program's goals by students, parents, and 
teachers and to feed back this information to the program for subsequent 
develofKoent • 

The siample included approximately 420 eighth and tenth grade students from 
\^ five schools-^one junior high school and four high schools — in two cities 
^Murray et al., 1981). Impact data were collected during the 1979-80 and 
1960>81 school years. Findings regarding both implementation and impact 
we e not encouraging. Firsts it was found that students in the sample did 
not experience a uniform program. Participation in PUSH-EXCEL activitlee 
was largely the individual student's decision and activities varied widely 
across schools. 

Second, the analysis reported in the NIE evaluation did not indicate a 
genera^ pattern of improvement. Although efforts to achieve future goals 
Increa&ed significantly in four out of five schools, there were no changes 
that could not be most easily interpreted as random fluctuation (Hurras^ et 
al.. 19,82). 

In order to gain additional information on the program's promise, student 
outcomes were also examined in relation to level of participation as 
measured by the number of PUSB-EXCEt activities in which students reported 
participating. Whil^e levels of participation were generally low (an overall 
mean of 1.5 activil^ies during the first year of the program and of 2 
activities during the second year), it was found that level of participation 
bad a statistically significant effect on the following outcomes: 

* 

o Certainty of gtaduating (M) 
o Belief in persona^ efficacy (M) 

o Lowered suspension rates at one Junior high school (A) 
o Efforts to achieve future goals (XA) 



o 6r«d« point average (XA) 

« « 

Bovever, level of pertlcipaclon tfea found to be unrelated to a number of other 
outccaaes* 

the evalu^tora reported the follovlng: - * . 

Our beat eativate of the reaulta la that, vhen atudents 
participate in aany of the kinda of activities that PDSH-EXCEL 
aounted, aoae of thea reapond in aoae of the vaya that POSH-^SXL ^ 
hoped, . . • the probleaa aaaociated with aoun ting large 
nuabera of eucceaaful actlvitiea and engendering broad 
participation in thea are not solved, nor is it clear that 
aolutiona are poaaible. It leav^a ... [u»] roughly where we 
started: with optiaiaa that a successful PD^-BXCBL can affect 
aoae studenta over the long haul in vaya that Jackaon*8 speeches 
affected thea over the short haul, but without a case in which 
thia waa deaonatrated to be feasible for a school as a whole or 
even for large mtabera of students within a school. (Murray, et 
al., 1982, p.99) 

k •. ' ... ' 

In an interis evaluation report, Murray et al. (1980) concluded: 

... PUSH-EXCEL aay have succeeded as a "aovement" based on an 
inspirational aeasage that can activate students, parents, and 
teachers to achieve high educational goals; however, as a 
"prograa," it lacks specifics whereby its objectives can be 
achieved, and operationally it ia still In a developaental mode. 
(P* i) 



PROGRAMS DEVELOPED BY PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



In this section, we examine prograas developed by private schools to meet 
the needs of low-achieving students. Reviewed are both prograas offered by 
community-based schools and onea offered by private parochial institutions. 

The evidence available appears io be at best only suggestive regarding the 
^effectiveness of private schools i^ educating minority youth. While the 
popular literature indicates that community-based programs are valuable, 
thera^re little hard data available to support the clalaa. The research 
literature is more convincing, but the studies have only recently emerged^ 
and are currently the au^Ject of auch debate, KonetheleaSy findings suggest 
that factors listed in the literature as characteristic ojf effective schools 
In general are alap operating in the successful private schools. These 
"actors are strong principal leadership, a pervaaive and broadly understood 
instructional foc;u8, an orderly and safe environment, high teacher 
expectations, and ongoing aasessment of student progress* 
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COlftlONXTY-BASED SCHOOLS . 

There hfi^ye been recent suggeetions in the media and in black public affairs 
jourqals that comaunity-based private schools may be more effective than 
public schools in edwsating minority children. However, these claims are 
based primarily on anecdotal reports, and empirical studies of such efforts 
have not <-been condtscted. 

The Research 

In the July/September 1983 issue of To ny Brovn's* Journal which focuses on 
blacic education,' the success of poor, urban black children in independent 
black schools is highlighted. Among the' schools cited for their 
accomplishments are th& Muslim schools and two large*'City private schools: 
the Lover East Side International Community School in New York City and 
Marva Collins* West Si<te Preparatory School in Chicago. 

The Huslim Schools ~ ^ , 

The Muslim Schools, originally called the Muhammad University of Islam, were 
first opened in the Unit^ States in 1934 by Sister Clara Muhammad, a mother 
concerned that thfe p.ublic school system was providing her children an 
inadequate *^acation. Today, kmiwn as the Sister Clara Muhammad Schools, 
the Muslims operate 30 elementary and secondary schools throughout the 
country and a Teachers' College in Korth Carolina. Although a search of the 
education literature revealed no citations on Muslim schools in the last 15 
years. Brown (1983) offers one example of their accomplishments. In a 
recent statewide spelling competition, the students of Sister Clara Muhammad 
School in New York won first through fifth places. 

The Lower East Side International Cosmmnity School (LESIGS) 

LESICS was founded in 1976 by six black parents in response to the poor 
performance of blacks and Puerto Ricans in the New York City Public Schools. 
Their mission was to provide an alternative education for urban black 
children whose families could not afford private schools '^ it did not want to 
keep their children in public schools. Today LESICS charges about $1,000 in 
annual tuition for its 115 students, preschool through eighth grade, and Is 
staffed by six certified teachers. 

Brown (1983) cited the following decisive gains in reading and mathematics 
during the school's first year: 

o The fifth graders, as much as two years behind In reading and 
laatb in September, gained three years, five months in reading and 
two years, two months in math by June. 

o The sixth graders gained two years, one month in reading and onl 
year, four months in math. 

o Two-thirds of the sixth grade students were reading above grade 
level at the end of the year. ' 
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When contacted, LESZCS said that the data reported by Brova were the only 
data they had collected which indicated the school's ef fectiveneae. 

Brovn provided the following inaighte regarding the LESICS progranj 

o The curriculum is structured to provide a quality education while 
. reinforcing ethnic heritage and encouraging positive character 

developaent* 

o Students are required to master oral and written English, to 
attain competence in mcthematical and computer concepts, and to 
take two foreign languages. 

o The school also provides training in dance and music. 

o The school philosophy emphasises guidelines, struc ure and 
boundaries, as well as support, love, parent authority, parent- 
school communication, persistence and belf-sacrifice. 

Marva Collins* Vest Side Preparatory School 

Marva Collins has received considerable media attention as a disenchanted 
public school teacher who founded a private school for black children in the 
heart of Chicago's inner city. Her efforts have resulted in a celebrity as 
♦ well as expert status as indicated by the 1981 television drama about her 

school, her appearances on the "Phil Donahue Show," and her Congressional 
testimony on educational issues. Despite the high-power media attention 
that Marva Collins and her school have received, a searclf^of the education 

i Kterature revea'.ed little published achievement data on the school and 
• only three articles examining the school's program. Iij a recent interview,' 

' Collins (1982) reported that her school's four-year-olds can rtead by 
Christmas and t-'iat sixth graders as much as four years below grade level at 
school entry s^\>re grade equivalents of 7.2 to 11.7 on midyear standardized 
te«ti. 

# 

West Side Preparatory School, with an enrollment of 200 children, ages 4 to. 
^ 13, is staffed by fiy'e teachers including Marva Collins. The currictaum is 
characterized as traditional, with heavy doses of reading and writing and an 
* empf^asis on drill and memorization (Collins, 1982). Somr critics haVe 
attributed thfe school's success solely to the strong personality of Marva 
Collins. Collins (1982), on the other hand, points out that the school's 
Other teachers achieve similar results in the classroom. Collins also notes 
that her students are successful in spite of a lack of parental support, 
which contradicts one of the explanations often cit,ed fcr private school 
success — the greater involvement of parents. 

« 

The school's success is most frequently attributed to such factors as the 
use of positive reinforcement, a well-ai;ganized traditional curriculum, 
adequate time on task, high teacher expectation, high motivation, good 
.discipline, a genuine concern for/children, and just plain good teaching. 
^ Hollins (1982), in an analysis of Collins' instructional activities and 
^ presentation as well as her motivational strategies, suggested that the 
school's success is based on a cultural congruence between the Instructional 
activities- and the student's experiences outside of school. Although 
Holjlns* impressions of Collins' instructional methodology were based solely 
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on Collins* own portrayal of her teaching methods and philosophy, rather 
than on objective observation, HolllnsV analysis offers soae interesting 
insights. Her examination of Collins* instruction revealed interaction 
patterns comaonly found in the more traditional black family settings, 
friendship groups, and religious settings. 

U3e of Black Family Attributes: Collins' classroom, like traditional black 
family settings, provides a climate fostering cooperation, flexibility, 
collective responsibility, autonomy, and strong adult leadership. For 
exam)ple, competition is minimized by not giving letter grades or testing 
children on a regtslar basis, and by having children edit and correct their 
own wprk. Pupils work in a cooperative, complementary fashion, often in 
dyads or triads, with the notion of collective work and responsibility. The 
teacher is clearly in chcirge of the classroom, but children are made to 
'understand that it is their responsibility to learn; and they are given 
. choices regarding the books for the required reading and the topics for the 
required themes. 

Use^^f the Peer Group Korms: Behaviors commonly found in the peer group' 
interaction? of black children are allowed in the classroom. For instance, 
children are permitted to use familiar i:ommunlcation patterns, including the . 
analogies coikpion to traditional black speech, "Jive talk," and deliberate 
use'of body motions. The frequent use of poetry is speculated as a factor 
in the reading srogram's success l^cause of its similarity to Jive in that 
both involve the rhythmatic use of language. 

Use of feati^res of the black church: In addition to communicating her faith 
in God to the children as a mode of reassurance, Hollins (1982) noted that 
Collins uses three latent functions of the black church: 

/ ... ^ ' 

o The provision of a place where children can participate, be 
accepted, and be valued by standards established within tihelr own 
environment 

o The fostering of leadership, ^encouraging children to speak their 
convictions, to think for themselves, and to take charges of their 
own futures 

o The encouragement of emotional tension release 

In Addition, some classroom activities resemble those experienced in church, 
e.g., choral and responsive reading, audience participation, the use of 
janaloglps, and the Identification of moral or personal meanings In student 
readings . 

The popular literature gives us a flavor for how small black independent 
private schools function to educlte black children — through an emphasis on 
traditional curricula, good discipline, character development^ a genuine 
concern for children, and perhaps through ' a -congruence ,be^ween the 
instruction and the student's cultural experlence'l^. 

54 
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OTHER PRIVATE SCH(X)LS ' 
Overview 

Research, on the affects of private schools on achievement is sparse and has 
oaly recently become a focus of interest. Preliminary studies suggest, 
however, that private schools; especially Catholic schools, can be 
successful in teaching lov*-achieving minority students. The factors 
hypothesized to explain this success are the same as those which have 
emerged from the effective schools literature. Whether c^- not these schools 
aT4 oore successful than public schools in educating minority students 
remains a question. While some studies claim the private schools are more 
effective, these studif»8 have received considerable methodological 
criticism; and 'their findings must be viewed with caution. 

The Research , 

Prior to the 1980*s, the role of private schools in educating minority 
students was a topic virtually ignored by researchers. However, in 1981 
Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore released a study for the National Opinion 
Research 'Center (NORC) called "^blic and Private Sc'iools" comparing public 
and private secondary schools which suggests fchat the private sector, 
particularly Catholic high schools, may be more effective than the public 
sector in producing academic achievement. . 

The report was based on cross-sectional data collected In 1979-80 on 58,728 
sophomores and seniors attending 1,015 different public. Catholic, and other 
private ' schools. The data collected Included student academic achievement 
as well as survey information from parents, students, and school officials 
on family baclcground, college aspirations, school discipline, and school 
policies* 

ATEhough the study provided a great deal of descriptive information 
regarding public ^d private schools, we will focus here on those findings 
which pertain specifically to minority student performance. Thfese findings 
are summarised below: > . 

o Students In private high schools, particularly Ca^thollc schools, 
, academically outperformed public school students'. In 'basic 
cognitive skills, most consistently vocabulary and math. This was 
true even when several family background factors that predict 
achievement. lncl\idlng race and SES, were controlled. This 
' performance difference was roughly equivalent to one grade level. 

o Students in private achools, particularly Catholic scTiools, had 
higher postsecondary aspirations than students' from comparable 
backgrounds in public schools, despite the fact that according to 
. the students' retrospective reports, about the ^ame proportion had 
. , planned to attend .college w^hen they were in the sixths grade. 

o Among Catholic schools, th^ achievement levels and educational 
« aspirations of student s" from different parental education 

bacicgi^unds, of black and white Students, and of Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic students were more nearly alike than in public or other 
private schools. Moreover, In Catholic achools, the racial and 
' •'J . ' ' ' ^ 

' 
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«;thaic student gap narrowed between the sophomore and senior 
years, while in the public schools the gap in both achievement and 
aspirations widened. This greater homogeneity of achievement in 
the Catholic sector suggests that the ideal of the "common 
school," educating children from different backgrounds alike, is 
more nearly met in the Catholic schools than in the public 
schools. 

They also found that given the same type of student (i.e., with background 
standatiHzed), private schools create higher rates of engagement in academic 
activities as reflected by tetter school attendance, more hours spent on 
homework, • and more rigorous courses taken. In addition, student behavior in 
school-, as measured by such things as the incidence of fights and students 
threatsning ^chers, accounted for much of the difference in achievement 
between public and private schools. The disciplinary climate of the school, 
such as the* , Effectiveness and fairness of discipline and teacher Interest, 
-appeared to affect achievement at least in part through its effect on 
student behavior variables. 

Coleman (19'81) interpreted these findings to suggest that achievement 
increases as the demands, bqth academic and disciplinary, are greater. He 
confirmed this suggestion with two comparisons involving students from 
comparable backgrounds. He found that among the public schools, those that 
have academic demands and disciplinary standards at the same level as the 
average private school have achievement at the level of that in the private 
sector. And among the private schools, those with academic demands and 
disciplinary standards at the level of the aver«$ge public school showed 
achievement levels similar to those of the average public schools. 

Greely (1982) analyzed the same database, but focvsed exclusively on 
minority students attending Catholic secondary schools in an attempt to 
determine why black and Hispanic students attending these schools displayed 
higher levels of academic effort and achievement than similar students in 
the public high schools. He found that family background factors partially 
explained the greater academic effort and higher achievement of the minority 
stadents in Catholic high schools, as well as the greater disciplinary 
control and instructional excellence present in these schools. But these 
student outcome and school factor differences were also partially explained 
by school effects, most notably by religious order ownership of the school, 
quality of discipline,^ and quality of teachin]^ 

Both the Coleman and Greely papers have been extensively criticized. The 
criticisms generally fall into the four categories s^uamarized below; 

1. ' Inadequacy of the non-Catholic, private school sampl'-. Bryk 
,(1981) has pointed out that the non-Catholic private school sample 
was too small, particularly when disaggregated by fethnlc group, to 
- make national generalizations. Coleman et al. Cl|81b) have 
' acknowledged this problem and subsequently emphasized only those 
comparisons between the Catholic and the public schools. €oleman 
(1981) admits that the non-Catholic private schools constituted a 
ouch more heterogeneous array of schonls, that the sample in those 
schools was considerably smaller, and that the sample might have 
been biased by the fact that a substantial number of these non- 
Catholic private schools refused to participate. 
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2. Self-selection aaoag the private school sample. This represents 
the most coason criticism of any study cornering student outcomes 
in private and public schools. The self-selection bias argument 
goes as fo:.i4>W8: 

Among families with the same income, we would expect 
V that those that make a substantial financial sacrifice 

to pay for private schools place a high value on 
education and prepare their children especially well 
for school. As a result of this at-home motivation and 
preparation, we would expect those children to have 
higher achievement test scores on the average than 
children in the public schools even if the quality of 
education provided by the two types of schools were the 
same. 

Humane (1981) noted that the critical question is whether 
statifitic.-^l techniques can be used to control for the effects of 
self -select ion. 

3. No design r«atrol for the public/private school differerces in 
pro-gram. Several reviewers have questioned whether or nat it is 
appropriate to compare the student outcomes from schools with 
different curriculum emphases (e.g., Braddock, 1981; Bryk, 1981; 
Wlllms, 1982). The database reveals that private school students 
are twice as likely as public school students to be enrolled in an 
academic or college preparatory curriculum. The National Center 
for Educational Statistics (Feng and Fetters, 1981) reanalyzed the 
NORC data and found that when students pursuing an academic 
curriculum in the public schools were compared to students in 
private schools, there were no apparent private-public school 
differences in student achievement. This criticism regarding 
control for curriculum emphasis has also been used to discount 
Coleman et al.^s "common school" finding— that performanc* in 
Catholic schools is more homogeneous than in public schools. 

4. Use of cross-sectional data to measure student achievement. A few 
critics have noted and Coleman et al. (1982b) have acknowledged 
the less than ideal method of assessing the academic achievement 
of students with cross-sectional data. In 1981 the database only 
included achievement test scores for sophomores and seniors for 
the 1979-80 school year. In order to infer differences in 
achievement between private and public school students which were 
due Lo other than family background characteristics, Coleman et 
al. used multiregression statistical techniques to control for 
these background variables. In addition, they examined inputed 
growth from the sophomore to senior year and compared it to 
expected growth. But these student growth estimates were based on 
different students — those that were sophomores and those that were 
seniors In 1979-80. 

A recent analysis of longitudinal achievement data by Alexander and Pallas 
(1983) has. In fact, led to different conclusions. They found that minority 
students and students from low SES backgrounds were not more successful in 
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private than In public schools* 



In addition to the KORC study, two other bodies of research should be 
considered in discussing the question of the effectiveness of private 
schools: ^report from the National Assessstent of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) and^lT^rlidy by Cibulka. NAEP (1981) reported that vhen populations 
are equ^d jfor docioeconoaic status, there was no statistically significant 
p^ijcate schonl advantage at any age in either reading or mathematics on the 
tests used in this nationwide testing program. This conclusion was based on 
1980 cross-sectional achievement data from a national sample of 104,000 
nine-, thirteen-, and seventeen-year-old children from 1,377 schools. 
Itovever, the KAEP statistical controls for family background did not take 
into account the "family process" variables that Coleman et al. considered. 

Cibulka, O'Brien, and Zewe (1982) have recently conducted a study of inner- 
city private elementary schools, primarily Catholic schools, which suggests 
that given a student body similar to that of neighboring public schools, 
students, parents, and teachers find the instruction in these schools highly 
satisfactory. Although the focus of the study was on why low-inipome 
minority parents choose these schools rather than on student outcomes} per 
se, their results offer some insight into the characteristics of t^ese 
inner-city private schools which might be effective in edtu:ating mino^ty 
children. i 

The study, conducted during the 1978-79 school year, centered upon schools 
that serve predominantly children from low-income families. For inclusion 
in the study, the schools had to meet two criteria: their population had to 
be at least.70 percent minority, and they had to be eligible for Title I 
funding. This resulted in a sample of 56 Catholic schools and seven 
community-type or Lutheran schools. Information was gathered from the 
schools through questionnaires administered to all principals and to samples 
of parents and teachers, through interviews with all principals, and through 
personal observations in nearly all the schools. 

This study's strongest argument for the effectiveness of private inner-city 
schools is based on parental preference data. That is, the authors argue 
that private inner-city schools must be effective because poor families make 
significant financial sacrifices to send their children to these schools. 
Cibulka et al* found that private inner-city school tuitions average $400 
annually per child. More revealing is the fact that 63 percent of the 
families with an Income of less than $5,000 paid $300 or more to send their 
children to an inner-city private school. These parents apparently make . 
this choice not because of religious training, family tradition, or in 
antipathy toward public schools, but Instead because of the quality of 
education that these schools are perceiVed as providing. Based on the 
responses that parents made to a series of questions, the authors conclude 
that the principal factor in the decision to choose a private school is the 
quality of education that school is perceived as providing. They also 
reported that parents felt that the private schools they selected were more 
responsive to their own needs and to the educational expectations they had 
for their children than the local public schools. A major factor 
contributed to this feeling was the decentralized bureaucratic structure 
which resulted In greater local decision making. 

Finally, the authors employed regression techniques to Isolate which 
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characterlstlct distinguish inoer-city private schools with relatively 
higher aad lower achieveseat scores* They found that the following 
pervasive traits of these private inner-city schools seemed to account for 
their effectiveness: 

o Strong instructional leadership 

* 

o A concept of shared work among staff 

o A safe, orderly school climate 

o A clarity of mission and shared purpose 

It should be noted that their findings resemble the themes prevalent in the 
school effectiveness literature* 

Conclueions 

The evidence presented in this literature review is at best only suggestive 
regarding the relative effectiveness of private schools in educating 
minority youth. The popular literature reviewed in this paper offers only 
anecdotal student outcome data to support the claim that independent black 
private schools are more successful, than the public schools in educating 
minority children. In addition, descriptive accounts of how these schools 
function to serve minority students are not based on careful observation and 
analysis but again on anecdotal and sometimes speculative information. 

The research literature offers more evidence regarding the effectiveness of 
private schools in educating minority students. However, these data have 
been strongly attacked, and it is not at present clear whether the early 
claims of superiority for private schools will hold up. 

Despite this caveat regarding any political reasons for interpreting the 
Coleman data as the researchers did and the limitations of the study designs 
for examining the effectiveness of private schools in educating minority 
students, these efforts do suggest the need for educators to explore further 
the possibility that private schools are more effective than public schools 
in educating minority students. In addition, the conditions within private 
schools which contribute to minority students* success should also be 
examined. Based on the findings of Coleman et al., Greely, and Cibulka et 
al., as well as the information presented in the nonresearch literature, 
these conditions appear to echo the themes prevalent in the school 
effectiveness literature as summarized by Edmonds* (1982) five factors: 
strong principal leadership and attention to quality of instruction, a 
pervasive and broadly understood instructional focus, an orderly and safe 
school environment, teacher expectations of at least mipimum mastery by 
students, and ongoing assessment of student progress as a basis for program 
evaluation. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL DIST&ICT FS06RAMS 



Xa this section, prograas to aid low-achieving students, developed by public 
school districts are examined. Included are efforts developed by (1) the 
D.C. Public Schools, <2> the New York City Public Schools, (3) the Austin 
Independent School District, <4) the Mesa Public Schools, and (5) the San 
Diego City Schools, These programs were selected after a survey of the 
mesibers of Directors of Research and Evaluation of Large Cit^r Schools, based 
on the availability of documented evaluation results. It should be 
recognized, therefore, that the programs examined here are not necessarily 
exemplary nor are they representatlvie. Rather, we have selected them 
because of the availability of written information regarding their plans, 
goals, an4 outcomes. At a minimum, they provide a sampling of the kinds of 
programs being launched in other school districts. 

D. C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Overview 

The D.C. Public Schools <DCPS) has initiated a program aimed at increasing 
achievement which Includes the Competency-Based Curriculum (CBC), the 
Student Promotion Plan (SPF), and the Extensive Tutoring Program. 
Evaluation reports show that in terms of student outcome data, yearly gains 
in achievement have consistently teen found since the program was Initiated. 
In addition, the new promotion/retention plan, based on the CBC criteria and 
identifying students for participation In Operation Rescue and/ or intensive 
remedial services, was effective in reducing retention rates and Increasing 
student instructional levels. However, it is not possible to pinpoint which 
of the interrelated program practices are most critical in producing these 
positive effects. 

The Research 

The D. C. Public Schools has recently been cited in the media and in black 
affairs publications (see Tony Brown's Journal , 1983) as an example of a 
black pt'blic school system (94Z in 1982-83) which has experienced 
significantly Improved student test scores. Over the past five years, DCPS 
has instituted a program aimed at enhancing student learning and producing 
increased test scores. This program includes: 

o Competency-Based Curriculum (CBC): Newly developed curriculum 
materials in reading, mathematics, language arts and science were 
Implemented systemwide in 1979 to provide for individual rates of 
growth and individual differences in learning styles. This high 
expectation curriculum provides an academic checklist of skills' to 
be taught and mastered in each grade with student competence being 
measured by standardized achievement tests. 

o Student Progress Plan (SPP): This promotion/ retention plan wasi 
Implemented in Grades 1-3 in 1980 and subsequently systemwide. 
The plan provides for semester promotions based on mastery of' 
skills and acquisition of competencies specified in the CBC. 

o Extensive Tutoring Program: Several volunteer tutoring programs 
were initiated to help students both during the school year and 
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over the eumaer. One of these, Ope^stlon Rescue, is e coope«rative 
effort betveen the OCPS and the Urb#n League to provide voltmteer 
tutorial services to children no^ aeeting the SEP semester 
prosotlonal criteria in reading and/^r aath. 

■.„ " ■ ■ \ 

Based on bis discussions with DC PS officials, \Brovn has cited a number of 
characteristics of the DCPS program which have contributed to its success. 
Several concern the general environment or climate in which learning takes 
place: 

0 An emphasis on a "community family^" including the use of 
thousands of volunteers and Town Ball d^le meetings 

o Efforts to build morale and change attitudes among students and 
staff 

o An emphasis on building the self-conf idfsnce and self'-esteem of 
students 

\ 

\ . ' ■ ■ 

o Black self 'love as the primary source of motivation 

Others reflect specific strategies for enhancing achievement: 

o All teachers, regardless of their subject area, also teach reading 
and vocabulary. For example, home economics teachers give 
vocabulary lessons, gym teachers require compositions, and all 
teachers giva students 20 new words a week taken from their daily 
instruction. < 

o Teacher training has been Improved in language arts, math, special 
education, and science instruction. 

o Parental Involvement has been increased through such strategies as 
having students keep "skills notebooks" which parents sign 
periodically to indicate that they had reviewed their child's 
performance. 

o Test-taking skills have been strengthened by circulating books on 
test caking throughout the schools and by allowing students to 
practice on other kinds of standardized tests. 

Test data reported in the media suggest that these program^ may be having a 
significant Impact on student achievement (Brown, 1983). A comparison of 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) test scores reported by DCPS for 
1979 through 1983 verifies a progressive improvement in standardized test 
performance in recent years In both reading and math. 



The Competency Based Curriculum (CBC) was evaluated durlnW 1979-80, Its 
first year of systemwlde implementation. The evaluation focWed primarily 
on staff development efforts and the implementation of <:BC butS Included some 
data on student outcomes In the elementary grades. ^ 

Student outcomes were assessed in Grades 1-6 on three variables which 
related to the emphasis of CBCs \ 
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o Student aebiavaBest in reading and siathematics, as measured by 
objectives attained on the Prescriptive Reading Test <P&T) and the 
Prescriptive Hath Test <PKT) 

o Student absence rate 

o Reading interest and amount of self- initiated reading as rated by 
teachers 

To obtain a comparison group of students who ^d not experienced CBC, the 
evaluation looked at student outcome data from the 1978-79 school year when 
CBC was not yet fully implemented. They compared the outcomes of all 
students who had "CBC teachera" with students in selected schools not 
actively participating in the developmental stages of CBC. The CBC teachers 
either had participated in the validation of the CBC curriculum materials or 
had been involved in implementing th^ revised curriculum materlala and in 
emphasizing specific noncurriculum activities which support the CBC concept. 

The evaluation results suggest that, if anything, the comparison students 
performed better than the CBC students on these outcome measures. However, 
district officials questioned the validity of the FRT and the PHT and have 
since adopted another criterion-^referenced test battery. 

Evaluation of Student Progress Plan 

The Student Progress Plan (SPP) was Implemented In the primary grades in 
September 1980 to eliminate social promotions by requiring mastery of skills 
specified in the CBC before students are assigned to a higher grade level. 
The SPP divides each traditional elementary grade level into two grade 
levels designated A and B to indicate a two-semester organization within the 
school year. 

The effectiveness of the SPP was assessed by comparing the retention rates 
of primary students after the first and second semesters in 125 schools. In 
addition, this same comparison was made for 72 Chapter I versus 53 non- 
Chapter I schools. Finally the reading and mathematics instructional levels 
of third grade students were compared for October 1980 versus June 1981. 
These data suggest that SPP has generally been effective in reducing the 
number of retentions at all primary grades and in increasing the percentage 
of third grade students placed at or above their instructional level In 
reading and mathematics. Specifically, the following was found: 

0 Thirty- two percent (32%) of the students were retained in the same 
grade at the end of the first semester, compared to 16 percent in 
June. 

o Among Chapter I students, the retention rate decreased from 51 
percent for the first semester to 29 percent for the second 
semester. 

o Retentions increased with grade level. 

o The percentage of third grade students reading at or above their 
instructional level increased from 50 percent In October to 65 
percent In June. 



i a ■ 

o In &ath«aatlc8» the percentage of third grade students per.^'ornlng 
at or above their instructional level increased from 56 percent in 
October to 76 percent in June. 

Since students who are retained participate in intensive remedial programs 
or receive Operation Rescue tutorial services, some of the findings from the 
SPP evaluation bear directly on the effectiveness of these additional 
services. Unfortunately, the evaluation found it impossible to separate out 
the individual effects of these services* 

Condusiona^ 

The combined Competency^Based Curriculum (CBC), Student Progress Plan (SPP), 
and Extensive Tutoring Program demonstrate a movement toward a coordinated 
comprehensive program; and evaluative data suggest that this comprehensive 
program is promising. 



NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS: PROMOTIONAL GATES PROGRAM 
Overview 

The Promotional Gates Program was established by the New York City Public 
Schools in 1980, This program established performance standards and 
retention criteria for students and required staff to introduce 
instructional approaches to help them meet the criteria. The focus of the 
program is on Grades 4 and 7, Evaluation results suggest that the program 
appears to have had a positive impact on student achievement in terms of 
promotion rates. However, the superior promotion rate could not be tied to 
higher reading achievement, increased attendance, or a particular 
curriculum. * 

The Research 

In 1980, the New York City Public Schools established performance standards 
for its students and required staff to introduce instructional approaches to 
help students meet those standards. ■ 

Promotional "gates^ were established at Grades 4 and 7 for the 1980-81 
school year. The following promotional criteria were enforced: attainment 
of a reading score on the California Achievement Test (CAT) of not more than 
one year below grade level in the fourth grade (grade equivalent of 3.7) and 
not more than one and one-half years below grade level in the seventh grade 
(grade equivalent of 6.2). Limited English proficient (LEP) students who 
had been in an English-language school system for less than four years were 
subject to promotional criteria on the Criterion-Referenced English Syntax 
Test (CREST). Students who were retained in Grade 4 or Grade 7 in June, 
1981, because of failure to meet these required reading achievement levels 
were placed in special instructional programs offering intensive remediation 
in reading and mathematics. Approximately 22 percent of all fourth and 
seventh grade students were identified as being eligible for the program,. 

Length of time in the Gates Program varied. Students could graduate to the 
next grade level at three points during the year: after a six-week summer 
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session in reatdial reading or after one or two semesters of participation 
in the program. ApproxinateXy 25 percent of th« prograceligible students 
only attended the aunaer session, while 9 percent participated one semester 
and 66 percent participated during the entire school year. 

The Gates Program was characterized by ttm following features: 

o Reduced class size (15-20 students) 

o Experienced teachers 

o Additional staff development 

o ^Increased "tlo^ on ^sk" in reading and mathematics 

o Additional staff supi^rt ^ 

o Special instructional strategies 

Additional staff support consisted of half to full-time ''facilitators*' In 
each of the school districts. A Gates facilitator was the primary resource 
or contact person in the school, district whose assistance Included providing 
materials. Improving communication with parents, and working with teachers 
Individually, \ 

Special Instructlcnal strategies proven effective In New York City 
classrooms and as Chapter t remedial programs were chosen for the Gates 
Program. These instructional strategies Included four exemplary reading 
programs and two exemplary math programs. The four reading programs were: 
Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) which emphasizes a multi- 
sensory approach; High Intensity Learning System (HILS-II), a diagnostic- 
prescriptive approach to reading Instruction; Learning to Read Through the 
Arts (L.R.A.) which u&es both a diagnostic-prescriptive and an experiential 
language arts workshop approach; and Structured Teaching in the Area of 
Reading (STAR), emphasizing the psychollnguis tic approach. The two 
exemplary math curricula. Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithme/tic (D.P.A.) and 
Real Math (R.M.), teach basic arithmetic skills by stressing the development 
of mathematical thinking and providing activity-based Instruction. In 
addition, roughly one-fourth of the districts Implemented optional, 
district-developed reading and/or mattematics programs which met this same 
criteria of proven effectiveness; * 

Implementation of the program was uneven across the 32 New York City school 
districts. Two problems were 1) obtaining appropriately trained teaching 
staff and 2) eliciting parental involvement. Nevertheless, the program 
apparently had a positive impact as measured by promotional rates. Data on 
promotional rates as well as on reading and math achievement are presented 
below. 
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Promotion/Retention Sates 



The following pointy sumnuirlze the fladiags regarding pronotlon/ retention 
rates aaong Gates aidants: 

o Approxlnatajly 70 percent of the students Identified in the fourth 

after participation in either a six-week summer session, one 
semester, lor a full year. The remaining 30 percent were 
recommended! for retention a second year. 

i ' t : 

o The prograf^ was apparently more effective with fourth grade 
students th^n with seventh grade students. Seven^seveh percent 
(77Z) of tha fourth graders participating in the program were 
promoted, w|iile this was true for only 63 percent of the seventh 
grade participants. 

o. Excluding tiiose students who only pertlcipated the summer 
session, 59 percent of the students who participated in one or two 
' semesters of; the Gates Program met the promotional criteria. This 
represents impact of the school-year program. 

o Promotion r^tes among resource room students who participated in 
the Gates Pi^ogram were similar to those in the regular school 
population participating in Gates. 

o Although promotion results were not broken down by ethnic group 
nembership, LEP students, who were primarily Hispanic, were less 
likely than their English-proficient peers to gain promotion. 
Only 47 percent of the LEP students participating in the program 
attained the promotion criteria. \ 

J 

Comparisons made to a "control group** of students who had comparable CAT 
scores the previous year but were not placed in the Gates Program indicated 
that overall, 57 percent of the Gates students were able to meet promotional 
criteria by the end of the school year versus 39 percent of students in the 
comparison group. 

Reading and Math Achievement Results 

Although the Gates students showed statistically significant progress in 
reading on the CAT, a comparison of their achievement gains to those of the 
control group did not indicate any educationally significant differences. 
After adjusting for the differences in the pretest levels of the two groups, 
it was found that: 

o Grade 4 Gates students scored slightly but significantly higher 
than the comparison group, but both groups attained the same mean 
grade equivalent scores of 4.1. 

o The Grade 7 comparison group scored slightly but significantly 
higher than the Gates students with mean grade equivalent scores 
of 6.5 versus 6.4. 
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During this first year of Gates Prograis implementation, fourth and seventh 
grade students were not held to a mathematics criterion. However, Gates 
students did receive remediation in mathematics as well as reading during 
the 1981-82 school year. Students held over for the full year in Grade 4 
made significant gains of 19.2 normal curve equivalents (NCEs) in 
mathematics achievement. Seventh grade students who participated in the 
Gates Program made gain^ of 7.4 MCEs. The £^ins of both fourth and seventh 
grade Gates students reflect upward imovement in relation to other fourth and 
seventh graders. \ 



The Promotional Gates Program appears to have had a positive impact on 
student achievement in terms of the number of students who attained 
promotion after participation compared to the promotional rates for a 
comparable group of low-achieving students. This was true more so for 
fourth graders than for seventh graders. However, this superior promotional 
rate could not be ^i.ed to higher reading achievement scores, increased 
attendance, nor to a particular curriculum. The apparent positive impact of 
the NYC Promotional Gates Ps<ogram may have been tied to reduced class size 
(15-20), increased "time-on-task" in reading and mathematics, experienced 
teachers, additional staff support and development, and special 
instructional strategies. 



In response to research which Suggests that pullout programs are ineffective 
and that class size reductions might be beneficial, the. Austin Independent 
School District '(AISD) esta1>ll8hed two schoolwide projects where pullout 
program^s were ended and the pupil/ teacher ratio was lowered to IS-to'l. 
The data show that these programs appear to produce significantly greater 
achievement gains in elementary students, particularly among low achievers. 
These changes appear to be related more to changes in the quality of 
instruction than the quantity. 

The Research 

A 1978 change in Chapter I regulations allowed School districts to use 
Chapter I funds to establish schoolwlde° projects to upgrade the educational 
program for the entire school, not just for targeted students, when the 
concentration of 'low- income students exceeds 75 percent. Normally, teachers 
funded by Chapter I~ provide services^ only to children below the District's 
Chapter I eligibility criterion. These services must supplement the 
Instruction provided by the classroom teacher. Two elementary schools in 
the AISD participated in a three-year pilot of schoolwide Chapter I services 
starting in 1980-81. Chapter I funds and supplemental local funds were used 
to reduce the pupil/ teacher ratio to approximately 15:1 in these sciiools. 

Doss and Holley (1982) examined the achievement gains of abput 400 students 
In schoolwide Chapter I projects (SWP) and compared them ^o those of some 
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2500 8tu4snts In n^gular Chapter I (TIR) schools.^ During the first year of 
the study (1980~81}, comparisons were made for both low-achieving (scoring 
below the 40th percentile) and higher-achieving students (scoring above ttue 
40^ percentile). The SVP students consistently outscored low achievers in 
the TIR comparison group. On tiie average, they gained about fio months more 
from April, 1980, to April, 1981. More importantly, their gain was equal to 
one year's ^owth, 10 gr^de equivalent months. It is generally believed 
that low-achieving students from low-income neighborhoods make only about a 
seven-\to nine-ao&th gain from spring to spring (Doss and Ligon, 1981). 

The same cons.i stent pattern from grade to grade was not seen for students 
scoring above the 40th percentile. The SWP students showed meaningfully 
greater gains onlf at Grades 3 and 5. At no grade did SVP students score 
lower than the TIR students. Still, it appears that the schoolwide 
projects benefited the lower-achieving students more than the higher- 
achieving ones. " 

Although the gains of the SVP students from the first year of the pilot 
schoolwide projects were maintained during the second year (1981-82), the 
differences between the SWP students and the TIR students were not as 
consistent across grade levels. The advantage for SWP students was 
statistically significaiit for Gradeqr2 and 3 and close to significant for 
Grades 5 and 6. Looking 9t the 1981-82 cohort, it was found that the 
schoolwide projects were agafn" successful in raising achievement of low- 
achieVing students bu.t only in kindergarten and first grade. At other grade 
levels, there was a slight trend for SWF students to show greater gain^. than 
TIR students at Grades 2, 3, and 6. However, at Grade 4, SWP students 
gained signific^tly less than students in TIR schools. Thus, the advantage 
of schoolwide projectu^ over a successful TIR program are clearly apparent 
only at the earlier grade levels. 

To examine how time was used in SWP schools compared to TIR schools, 352 
formal, day-long observations were conducted in AISD schools at Grades 2 
and 5 in 1980-81, .including 120 in SWP schools. 

When the differences- between groups were examined in terras of 'possible - 
educational significance, several findings emerged. It appears that, 
compared to TIR students, SWP students: . . 

* . *^ , 



3. It should be noted, however, that, the SWP schools and the TIR schools 
were somewhat different with regard' to ethnicity and Income. Oyer 90 
percent of the SWP school students were from low- Income families and they 
were predominantly Hispanic in ethtilcity... In addition, all of the SWP 
studetots were attending their neighborhood school. TIR schools^ on, the 
other hand, ranged from 50 to 75 percent Ibto income.' About 40 to 60 percent 
of the students were of black or Hispanic ethnicity and did nop come* from 
the school's Immediate neighborhood. ,To make the backgrounds of the two 
groups more comparable, higher SES, predominian tly Anglo students were 
removed from the TIR population in the evaluation. . The remaijiing students 
were then compared at Grades 2-6 using the Iowa Test of 6asic Skills (ITBS) 
Reading Total, Language Total, and Math Total grade equivalent scotes. 
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o Received slightly more instructional time in basic skills 

o Tended to be on-task more during basic skills instruction 

o Received a little more reading instruction (however, differences 
ranged from only 5 to 8 minutes) 

o Spent more time working on spelling, listening, and perceptual 
skills 

o Had more minutes of contact with their classroom teacher 
o Had fewer minutes of contact with other teachers 
o Spent more time in their classroom 

o Worked in groups of a smaller average size, spending much less 
time working in groups of 18 or more 

In addition, teachers generally saw all aspects of their job as improved. 
Most SWP improvements, however, seemed to fall int^one of three categories: 

1. Efficiency 

o Routine tasks such as taking roll and grading papers took less 
time. ; 

V 

V The number of discipline problems and the time devoted to 
handling them trare reduced. 

o The teachers believed they had made better use of 
instructional time by seeing reading groups more than once a 
day or by having more and smaller reading j^roups. 

o There were fewer interruptions without a Chapter I pullout 
program. 

2. Quality of Time 

o Teachers were better ahle to monitor the progress of each 
student. They believed chey could detect problems sooner and 
provide mere and quicker corrective feedback. 

o An increased closeness between the teachers and the students 
made teachers feel more effective in their teaching. 

3. Teacher Morale 

o ITeachers felt more in control of what happened to their 
students, and as a result, they felt more responsible for the 
success they saw them having. 

Recently, cutbacks in resource provision Uav** resulted in changes in the 
Austin model, with the major result bt?iup fucreases in class size (Ligon, 
personal communication). Under thes conditions, achievement gains have 
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also dvladled. Unfortunately, this precludes assessing the long-tern 
effects of such a strategy and does not permit us to determine Whether the 
apparently positive effects could be sustained over tioe. 

Conclusiope 



Austin's in-class, lover pupil/teacher ratio approach to the delivery of 
Chapter I services appears to produce significantly greater achievement 
gains in elementary students, particularly among lover-achieving students, 
than the traditional pullout delivery of Chapter I services. The differences 
in achievement gains appear to be educationally as well ais statistically 
significant^ on the order of roughly two months per school year, and were 
maintained into the second year of the schoolwide projects. These 
achievement gains seemed to be related more to changes ^n the quality of 
Instruction although there were some differences observed in the quantity of 
instruction as well. Three Characteristics reported in the recent 
Sustaining Effects Study (Anderson, 1981) as related to greater student 
growth in successful Chapter X programs were also apparent in the Schoolwide 
projects; greater amounts of i^egular instruction, fewer disruptions, and 
frequent feedback on student progress. 

However, it should be noted that Austin has had to curtail this program 
because of insufficient resources. Ways of maintaining the reduced class- 
size ratio witHbut overburdening school budgets need to be sought. 

MESA, ARIZONA, PUBLIC SCHOPLS: PROJECT UMBRELLA 



The Mesa Public Schools provides, under the rubric of Project Umbrella, a 
combination of services directed toward the low-achieving student. Included 
are an extended day kindergarten, a pullout instructional program in 
reading, special individualized instructional serv:^ces for first-graders, an 
English immersion program for non-English-speaking students, and a variety 
of services for oigrant children. While the data suggest that students are 
showing progress in their residing skills, it is not possible to tell which 
Fervices or combine tioa(s) of services are the most beneficial. 

The Research 

The Mesa Public Schools (MPS) has not conducted studies specifically geared 
toward programs for minority students. However, they have recently 
evaluated Project Umbrella, a group of programs directed toward low- 
performing students which included a high p ^portion of minority students 
(Peterson, 1982), Although ethnic breakdowns of "the Project Umbrella 
students or the schools Involved in this evaluation were not reported, 
systemwlde data reported elsewhere (Ayabe, 1982) indicate that of the 
system's roughly 13 percent minority population, about 64 percent are 
Hispanic, 19 percent American Indian, 11 percent black, and 6 percent 
Asian. 

Project Umbrella, in operation since 1980-81, is a group of specially funded 
programs at two elementary schools ih the MPS District. Although other 



Umbrella, these two schools were chosen as target schools for a greater 
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concentratioa of funding, due to the larger nunber of students at these 
^f^ooXs who qualify for the programs. 



o Chapter I Pullout Program. The objective of the Pullout Program 
is to improve students' reading performance through supplementary 
assistance l^yond regular classroom reading instruction. Students 
receive extra instruction in groxips of five or less, either in the 
classroom or on a pullout basis. The program is aimed mostly at 
primary students. 

o Chapter I First Grade Pilot Program. The pilot program was 
designed to concentrate individualized instruction in basic skills 
on first graders in schools with higher proportions of Chapter I 
eligible students whose Chapter I students have been less 
successful academically. The program emphasizes smaller groups by 
using an additional first grade teacher at each targeted school. 

o English as a Second Language (ESL). The ESL Program is an English 
immersion program which provides instruction for non-English- 
speaking students. Most ESL students in this district are 
Hispanic. The primary emphasis of the program is development 
of oral language skills through the use of the Gould XL Language 
Laboratories and/or the pullout program in which students receive 
a minimum of two hours weekly tutoring. 

o Migrant Education. The Migrant Education Program serves students 
who come from agricultural families that move around the state or 
between states for work. The program provides the following 
services: a basic tutorial program in reading, language, and math 
(K-12); a home/school language development program for preschool- 
age children; health care services for Grades Preschool-12; and a 
summer school program for migrant students who score at least six 
months below grade level. 

The evaluation findings for each of these programs are discussed briefly 
below. ' • 

Chapter I Programs: Extended-day Kindergarten (SDK) students had a mean, 
informal Curve Equivalent (NCE) score of 48.4 for Total Reading on the CAT. 
This is slightly below the grade level NCE of 50 but somewhat better than 
would be expected, considering that SDK serves low^achleving students. 

First Grade Pilot Program students showed significant pre-post test gains on 
the Total Reading subtest of the California Achievement Test (CAT), 
gaining more than would be expected from normal growth during a school year. 

Chapter I Pullout Program students showed significantly greater than 
expected pre-post test gains on the CAT Total Reading at Grades I, 2, and 5 




Chapter I Extended-day Kindergarten. The Extended-day Kinder- 
garten Program provides an additional half-day of kindergarten to 
students who perform poorly on. the Readiness Skills Inventory. 
The goal of the progKram is to help children attain skills 
necessary for entering first grade through emphasis on basic 
skills. 
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at one Project Umbrella school and at Grades 1, 2 and 3 at the other. No 
grades showed less than expected gains. 

Although the overall results of the CAT testing indicated that the Chapter I 
program had a positive Impact on the students it served, there was no 
evidence that students from the Project Umbrella schools were being Impacted 
more or less than students from other schools. 

ESL: Overall, the results of pre- and posttesting on the Woodcock Reading 
Mastery Test, the Informal Oral Language Test, and the Language Acquisition 
Scale (LAS) indicated that students from all four schools made gains. In 
most cases, students from the target schools showed progress siipilar to 
students from the comparison schools, even when pretest differences were 
controlled. It is likely that differences were not found between target and 
comparison schools since the comparison schools provide similar services. 
Students were receiving similar types of instruction at all four schools, 
but students at the target schools receivjsd more of the same types of 
instruction. 

Migrant Education: Pre- and posttest scores from the Woodcock, Oral 
Language and LAS were also available for migrant students. The results foy 
migrant students were similar to those from the ESL programs. Students from 
all three schools (one comparison school had no migrant students) showed 
similar gains. 

Conclusions 

Two general findings can be suggested. First, students in Chapter I, ESL, 
and migrant programs progressed in their reading sklllSv Second, students 
from Project Umbrella schools madfe about the same amount of progress as 
comparable students from other schools. The inadequacies of the- evaluation 
design do not permit any conclusions about the relative effectiveness of 
Project Umbrella compared to less concentrated compensatory services nor 
about the impact of the individual programs under Project Umbrella. 

SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS: ACHIEVEMENT GOALS PROGRAM 
Overview 

In response to a court order to raise achievement in minority-isolated 
schools, the San Diego City Schools developed the Achievement Goals Program 
(AGP). AGP is based on four concepts found to be successful in other 
programs: mastery learning, direct Instruction, time-on-task, and reduced 
classroom distractions and interruptions. These goals are applied in the 
context of magnet programs. Chapter I programs, and school improvement 
efforts. Data show that there has been progress in achievement and that 
there has been a reduction in the student performance discrepancy between 
students In minority-isolated and majority schools. However, it is not 
clear at present which program features are associated most strongly with 
the progress in achievement. 

The Research 

In 1980, the San Diego City Schools developed the Achievement Goals Program 
(AGP). AGP is based on four concepts: mastery learning, direct 
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_ittatrttctiQii^. _tltte-oa-tAAk+ ^ad . reduced^ cll^ssroom distractions and 
interruptlona. This program vas develojied In response to a 1980 court oxder 
to raise achievement in 23 minority-isolated schools. Specifically, the 
court ordered that by the spring of 1984 at least 50 percent of the students 
attending minority-Isolated schools score at or above the national norms on 
the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS)<. District vide achievement 
data have been analyzed annually in order to compare the gains of students 
in these minor ity-iaola ted (Ml) schools to gains of students in all other 
district schools, referred to as majority (MA) schools. Spring 1983 results 
suggest that there has been a reduction in the student performance 
discrepancy between students in MX and MA schools since 1980. 

The test data reflect the accumulated efforts of various instructional 
programs which include AGP, DISTAR (R-3), and various magnet programs. In 
addition, ESEA Chapter 1, the School Improvement Ptogram, and other 
externally funded programs exist in most of the MI schools. 

Most of th^ available analyses of test scores are Independent of which 
curricular programs the students experienced. Additional analyses will 
occur In subisequent months to determine the Impact of many of these program 
efforts. O^ly preliminary analyses of test data for participants in the AGP 
are currently available. Consequently, minority student achievement gains 
cannot at this time be attributed to AGP. Nevertheless, a description of 
the student populatioiis of the MI and MA schools, a comparison of their test 
scores Including the preliminary AGP findings, and a description of AGP are 
presented below. 

Test Scores In Minority-isolated vs. Majority Schools: Test data provided 
for those grade levels tested districtwlde Indicated that despite the 
continued higher achievement levels of students In MA schools, the degree of 
difference between test scores of the MI and MA schools has been reduced 
substantially across content areas since the 1979-80 school year, especially 
at the elementary and junior high levels. For example, in Grade 5 reading, 
the percentage of students in MI schools scoring at or above the national 
norm rose from 24 percent in the spring of 1980 to 36 percent in the spring 
of 1983. The corresponding percentages actually declined in MA schools from 
69 percent to 65 percent. Note that an Increased number of white students 
attending MI schools has contributed to the reduction In the achievement gap 
between MI and MA schools but does not totally account for it. 

Test results for almost all the ethnic subgroups In the MI schools have 
improved considerably since 1979-80. With only a few exceptions, the 
average achievement Revels of minority students in MI schools have improved 
more than their ethnic counterparts in MA schools, especially in math and 
language. Asian students were the exception; this was attributed to a chenge 
in the Asian population in the school district from 1979 to 1983. 

The most pronounced gap reduction occurred in Grade 7 math. For instance, 
36 percent of the Hlspai*lc students In MI schools had math scores at or 
above norm in the fall of 1979. In the spring of 1983, 68 percent of 
Hispanics scored at or above norm* The corresponding values for the 
Hispanic pupils In the MA schools were 53 percent and 61 percent. 

Preliminary Analyses of Test Results for AGP Participants: Three types of 
analyses involving AGP participants have been at least partially completed. 



..Firm cQncluslQQa regasding the- Impact-of AGS- moBt avalt coaplet^- aaaljrses 
and tests of statistical sigalf ieanee, but the data thus far reported at 
least suggest that AGP nay he effective in raising ainorlty student 
achievement, particularly at the primary grades. 

The first analysis involved the comparison of the spring 1982 and 1983 CTBS 
results in reading, language and math for AGP participants in Grades 1-5 
(i.e«, 15 separate comparisons). Although axtalyses have not been completed 
for all content areas at every grade level, the mean percentile chan^ shows 
a gain for seven of the eleven comparisons completed. The average gain 
across grades and subtests was 7-8 percentile points. For example, in Grade 
4 math the mean percentile score of AGP students increased from 45 in 1982 
to 52 in 1983. 

The second analysis escamined the achievement of AGP students based on the 
number of years they participated in the program. Reading and math test 
data were available for first through fifth grade students who had 
participated in AGP one, two, or three years. The percentage of students 
scoring at or above the norm increased with an additional year op two of AGP 
in 5 out of the 13 possible comparisons in reading and in 9 out of 13 
comparisons in math. For instance, in Grade 4 reading, tlie percentage of 
students scoring at or above the norm increased from 29 percent with one 
year of participation to 31 percent with two years to 46 percent with three 
years. Thus, out of three possible comparisons regarding years of 
participation (two years vs. one year, three years vs. two years, and three 
years vs. one year), there were three increases In Grade 4 reading 
achievement . 

Finally, the percentages of all minority-isolated students scoring at or 
above the CTBS norm In reading, language, and math in Grades 1-5 were 
compared to the corresponding percentages for students participating in AGP 
one, two, and three years. As a group, AGP students showed higher 
achievement In 9 out of 15 one-year comparisons, 6 out of 10 two-year 
comparisons, and 7 out of 8 three-year comparisons. Generally, a higher 
percentage of AGP students scored at or above the CTBS norm than all 
minority-isolated students, particularly in Grades 1-3 and when students 
had been in AGP for three years. For example, in Grade 3 reading, 60 
percent of two-year AGP students scored, at or above the CTBS norm, while 
only 53 percent of all students in the minority-isolated schools achieved to 
this level. 

Conclusions 

The test data reflect the accumulated efforts of various instructional 
programs which Include AGP, DISTAR (K-3), and various magnet programs. In 
addition, ESEA Chapter I, the School Improvement Program, and other 
externally-funded programs exist in most of the minority-isolated schools. 
Additional analyses will occur in subsequent months to determine the Impact 
of many of these programs* effect. Only preliminary analyses of test data 
for participants in the AGP are currently available. Spring 1983 results 
suggest thpt there has been a reduction in the student performance 
discrepancy ijetween students in minority-isolated and majority schools since 
1980. 
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Section II 
STRATEGIES FOR ENHANCING ACHIEVEMENT 



In the review of intervention programs presented in Section a number of 
strategies were suggiested as being iwtentially useful in enhancing student 
achievement. For example, reduced class size, mainstream Instruction, 
special curricula, and parent /community involvement strategies were each 
used by one or more of the programs as tools for improvement. In most 
cases, however, since programs employed several tools simultaneously, it 
■was not possible to Identify their separate contributions. 

In this section, we present a more focused look at strategies that have been 
employed to promote learning^ in low achievers* Our purpose Is to provide a 
more informative picture of what is known about their individual 
effectiveness. Included are strategies used in the intervention programs 
described previously, ones which have been used or proiKssed for use In MCPS 
and ones found in the literature to be popular. Our goal in this section is 
to provide In capsule form a summary of what is currently known about the 
effectiveness of each of the alternatives examined. 
\ 

Exhibit 2 presents an overview of the factors reviewed and summary of the 
findings relevant to each. 

This review supports the effectiveness of many practices typically used by 
teachers to enhance the learning of low achievers and suggests that others, 
although currently accepted, may, in fact, be detrimental. In addition, 
some approacheu are suggested for examination which appear productive but 
are as yet unproven or untested. 

SCHOOL i^EVEL FACTORS 

While instruction takes place at the classroom level, it is clear that 
factors outside the. classroom, such as building level (or even district 
level) policies, can have an impact on learning and achievement. In this 
8ecti(*i, we will review some of the studies which have looked at the impact 
of such building-level variables on achievement. Included are studies of 
principal leadership, school climate, grade organization, ability grouping, 
and class size. . 

Principal Leadership 

Overview 3 

Research on school effectiveness has identified principal leadership as one 
of the factors associated with successful schools. Leadership has been 
defined In terms of both managerial and instructional skills, with areas of 
emphasis varying as a function of the particular study examined. However, 
despite the wide currency given to this factor in recent discussions of 
schooling, research which either carefully defines principal leadership or 
clearly relates aspects of leadership to student outcomes is sparse. 
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EXHIBIT 2 

Sunnary of Findings Regarding Factors Believed to Pronotft the Learning of Low-Achieving Students 



Strategy 



Hypothesis 



Findings 



Overall School Level Factors 



Principal Leadership 




School Climate 



Crad- Organization 



Class Size 
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Ins true tlonally effective 
schools are characterized by 
principals who are strong 
leaders. 



Effective schools are 
characterised by a safe and 
orderly climate in which 
staff hold high expectations 
for themselves and their 
students. 



The particular grades 
grouped together in 9 school 
building have a relationship 
to student learning. 



There is a relationship 
between class size and 
achievement with smaller 
classes *^lng associated 
with highar levels of 
achievements 



Some studies have concluded that effective schools 
in comparison to ineffective schools have 
principals who provide strong managerial and/or 
instructional leadership. However, the research 
is not clear regarding which leadership henaviors 
promote achievement or whether leadership from the 
principal per se is essential. 

Studies of effective schools show that more 
effective schools are characterized by a safe and 
orderly environment, higher expectations for 
students, and a more positive attitude among 
staff. The d&ta do not, however, Indicate whether 
the more positive climate is a consequence of 
higher achievement or a cause. 

Studies of middle schools (generally Grades 6-8) 
have failed to show any consistent relationship 
between grade organization and achievement. 
Studies at other grade levels could not be 
located. 

Studies suggest that only when class size is! 
reduced to less than 15 to 1 is there any real 
effect on achievement. Within the range of 
class sizes typically found in public schools, no 
relationship exists. 
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EXHIBIT 2 (continued) 



Strategy Hypothesis Findings 



Ability Grouping 



Pullout Instruction 



Grouping students into 
groups homogeneous with 
regard to achievement level 
has a positive effect on 
the lowachieving students. 

Pullout instruction, in- 
struction in which students 
are provided special 
services outside of the 
regular classroom, is 
effective in increasing the 
learning of low-achieving 
students. 



While ability grouping may be of benefit to 
higher-achieving students, studies suggest that 
the practice appears to have a negative impact on 
lower-achieving students. 



Studies fall to show that pullout instruction en- 
hances learning of low achievers. Further* the 
pullout approach may actually be detrimental in 
that students miss important aspects of the 
regular instructional program. 



Classroom Level Factors 



Time-on-Task 



Currlcular Variation 



More time on learning 
relates to higher perform- 
ance for low-achieving 
students. 



There are certain curricula 
which are omre effective 
than others in enhancing the 
achievement of low-achieving 
students. 



Tim^on-task, defined as "time spent engaged In 
relevant tasks on which the student is showing a 
fairly high success rate,** has been shown in a 
number of studies to be positively related 
to achievement for low achievers. 

Studies have failed to support the superiority of 
any one curriculum over any other in teaching low- 
achieving students. Generally, however, approaches 
oriented toward the teaching of specific skills 
yield higher performance on traditional achieve- 
ment tests than ones focusing broadly on cognitive 
or attitudinal variables. 
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EXHIBIT 2 (continued) 



Strategy 



Hypothesis 



Findings 



Direct Instruction 



Teacher Feedback 



Teacher Expectations/ 
TESA 



Teaching/Instructional 
Strategies 



Prograns utilizing direct 
instruction are effective in 
promoting the learning of 
low-achieving students. 

Teacher feedback, defined as 
use of praise and crlticlsin, 
has an effect on student 
achievement. 



Teacher expectations have an 
important Impact on student 
achievement. Generally, 
teachers have lower expec- 
tations for minority than 
majority students. Programs 
which change expectations 
can lead to improved student 
achievement. 



students have 
or . learning 



Minority 
cognitive 
styles which differ from 
those of majority students. 
The mainstream educational 
environment tends to be 
more compatible with the 
style of the majority 
student and may even stifle 
the minority child. 
Programs aimed at creating 
educational alternatives 
which better match the 
style of the minority child 
will lead to enhanced 
achievement. 



Studies suggest that instruction in which the 
teacher plays the role of a decision maker and 
manager is effective in teaching basic skilU in 
the early grades. 

Studies indicate that student. achievement can be 
affected by teachers' use of praise and 
criticism. However, the effects of praioe may 
differ depending upon the context in v«hich it is 
delivered. 

Studies Bhav that teachers generally have lower 
exi^ctatlons for success in the school setting for 
students from minority than students from majority 
groups. These expectations have been linked to 
actual achievement. Programs like TESA, designed 
to change teacher behavior, appear promising 
but are, as yet, unproven. 



Research suggests that minority and majority 
students difier in a number of features related to 
cognitive style. Including visual-spatial 
preferences, categorization and abstraction prefe- 
rences, and personality style. Litae empirical 
data exist, however, on whether or not changes in 
the style of the educational environment will pro^ 
vide a learning situation which is more effective 
for the low-achieving minority student. 
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EXHIBIT 2 (continued) 



Strategy 



Hypothesis 



Findings 



Student Team Learning 



Mastery Learning 



Programs using cooperative 
learning strategies and 
reward structures will be 
effective In enhancing the 
perfommnce of low achievers 
and strengthen interpersonal 
relationships. 

Mastery learning employs 
five basic features: very 
specific educational objec- 
tives, well-defined learning 
units, complete mascery of 
each unit before proceeding' 
to the next, ungraded diag- 
nostic tests to provide 
feedback at the completion 
of every unit, and, as 
necessary, appropriate addi- 
tional instruction. 



Studies show that teaa learning has a positive 
effect on self-esteem and relationship skills. 
The data on academic achievement are mixed. 



Research shows the strategy to be very effective 
for low achievers if properly implemented. 
SeveA 1 possible drawbacks, however, have been 
cited concerning the technique, specifically, 
whether mastery learning is time efficient, suit- 
able for all levels of students, or appropriate 
for all subject areas. 



Out-of-School Factors 



Community involvement 



Programs utilizing the 
support of the overall 
community in instruction and 
learning are effective In 
enhancing the performance of 
low achievers. 



While some programs have included the conmiunity 
support in the form of tutoring or other 
education-related activity, the separate results 
of this factor are unknown. 



Parental Involvement 
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Programs involving parents 
^^^he education of their 
children are especially 
successful in enhancing the 
learning of low-achieving 
students. 



Data regarding programs for school-age children 
are limited, and It is not possible to drdw defi- 
nite conclusions regarding the efficacy of paren- 
tal involvement for older children. 



Studies provide little insight into what It is about the leadership role 
which nakea a difference or how one can turn less effective leaders Into 
Qore effective ones* 

The Research 

Recently, educators have Identified five factors as being characteristic of 
effective schools (Edmonds, 1979; Cohen, 1982). Although definitions of these 
five factors have varied somewhat from study to study, typically mentioned 
are: 

o Principal leadership 

o A school climate conducive to learning 

o Direct instruction 

o Time on task 

o High expectatjlons for achievement 

Considered here is the first of these factors, principal leadership. (The 
other factors will be examined later on in this section). Sweeney (1982) 
provides a good summary of the leadership behaviors which educators 
currently associate with well managed, effective schools. He states that 
effective principals: ' 

o Emphasize achievement 

o Set instructional strategies 

o Provide an orderly atmosphere 

o Frequently evaluate student progress 

o Coordinate Instructional programs 

o Support teachers 

An examination of the studies from which these factors were derived 
indicates, however, that research support for their importance Is not as 
solid as one might like and that their acceptance may be in large part 
determined by the fact that they make intuitive sense. The work most 
frequently cited as supportive of principal leadership is highly anecdotal, 
utilizes questionable methodology, or is based on very small samples of 
principals or schools. Further, even where associations are found between 
the characteristics of the principal and the success of the school, It is 
not all clear that the former causes the latter (see, for example, 
Brookover et al., 1979; Rutter et al., 1979). 

One of the most frequently cited studies is that of Weber (1971). Weber 
studied four inner-city schools identified as effective for poor students. 
Identification procedures included nomination by experts and evidence of 
good test performance. Based on Interviews of staff and observatii>ns of 
classes, Weber concluded that the successful schools were characterized by 
an emphasis on reading, careful and frequent monltdring of pupil progress, 
and a pleasant, orderly, and quiet atmosphere. He further concluded that 
administrative leadership was a significant factor in setting the scene for 
these to take place. While this conclusion may be true, it was not directly 
supported by the data. Further, the study did not include "ineffective- 
schools. Thus, there was no way to assess whether or not the identified 
features really were differentially associated with schools having different 
performance histories. 
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Similarly limited in scope is a study by Venezky and Winfield (1979). They 
exaniaed two high-alnorlty, low-SES eleoeatary schools differing In the 
achievement level of students. They found that the schools were 
distinguished by two factors relating to the leadership of the principal: 

0 The degree to which the principal was a currlcular leader 
o The extent to which the principal assumed an achievement 
orientation vs. an interpersonal orientation 

Unfortunately, the study provides little additional information on how these 
factors developed; and falls to provide any evidence that they actually led 
to the differences in student achievement. 

Despite the attention given to principal leadership as a determiner of 
school effectiveness, it must be pointed out that not all researchers agree 
that the role of the principal is critical. Gersten, Carnlne, and Green 
(1982) summarize research indicating that it may not always be necessary for 
administrators to be actively involved in instructional leadership for a 
program to be effective. Rather, they focus on the importance of critical 
support functions and suggest that as long as these support functions arc 
being carried out by someone, the behavior of the principal per se may not 
be critical. 

Overall then, the research literature provides only limited information on 
the contribution of principal leadership to school effectiveness. And, 
although common sense suggests that a school like any other organization 
will fare better with a good leader than without one, current studies 
provide little solid information on either the specific behaviors that make 
a difference or, more importantly, how such behaviors can be fostered. 

School Climate 
Overview 

Studies of school effectiveness have identified school climate as an 
important correlate of student achievement. Generally, it is believed that 
more effective schools are ones which can be characterized as orderly and 
well disciplined, with principals and teachers holding high expectations for 
their students. Examination of the literature shows that while a positive 
climate and high achievement do seem to be related, causal relationships arc 
unclear. One cannot say with confidence that a positive cllmaf.e causes 
academic success^ as opposed to academic success causing a positive climate. 

The Research 

A second factor to emerge from the effective schools literature is 'that of 
school climate. School climate refers to both the physical and 
social/psychological environment of the school, with climate being defined 
in terms of safety, cleanliness, orderliness, extent of vandalism, and staff 
attitudes toward students and other staff members. Studies of effective 
schools have been interpreted as showing that schools found to be successful 
have a more positive school climate compared lo those in which students are 
doing more poorly. 

There are two major groups of studies which are typically cited when a 
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discussion of school climate is undertaken. These are the studies of 
Brookover et al. (1979) in Michigan and Rutter et al. (1979) in London. 
Brookover and his colleagues studied schools serving low achieving, 
primarily urban students. The schools were selected on the basis of 
performance on the Michigan State Assessment program, criterion-referenced 
tests designed to assess basic competencies. They examined eight elementary 
schools in->depth, six of vhich had shown improving performance and two of 
which had shown declining performance over time on these measures. Data on 
activities occurring in the schools were collected through questionnaires 
and personal interviews. The study found that staff in the schools had 
pervasive differences in attitudes toward student achievement. The staff 
in declining schools had low opinions of their students* abilities, while 
staff in the improving schools had high opinions of their students* 
abilities. 

In the second study, Rutter et al. followed students from 10 years of age 
through 14 to 16 years of age who were attending 12 secondary schools in 
London. These schools differed in how their graduates had been performing 
over the last several years. The study found that students who entered 
these schools with similar test and behavioral patternsXlooked quite 
different at the end of their school experiences. They explained these 
performance differences by differences in what they call the "ethos" of the 
schools. I'actors affecting ethos include how the school sets its values and 
establishes its norms for behavior including standards f^nd expectations for 
performance, the consistency of values throughout the school, pupil 
investment in and acceptance of schqol rules, and group management in the 
classrooms. 

More recently, analyses of school climate have focused more on attitudes of 
staff toward each other and their work than on attitudes toward students. 
Cohen (1983) interpreted these studies as showing that effective schools 
have a strong sense of community with commonly shared goals (Including high 
expectations for staff and students). Along this line, Little (1981) 
identified two norms which characterize successful schools. These are 
"collegiality" - the notion that the work of teachers is shared work, not 
work to be done exclusively in the isolation of the classroom and 
"continuous improvement" - the expectation that improvement in inst-ructlonal 
practice on the part of teachers ijs continuous and never ending regardless 
of how long ona may have been in the classroom. The Implication is that 
when these norms exist among staff, similar attitudes will be displayed 
toward students. 

Taking these studies as a whole, it appears clear that where students are 
succeeding academically, the climate of the school is a more positive one, 
expectations are higher, ai^ there is generally more of a "can-do" attitude. 
However, as with the literature reviewed earlier on teacher .expectations, it 
is very difficult to say wnat is cause and what is effect. However, common 
sense suggesits that attempting to make the climate of a school as safe, 
orderly, and positive as pbssible is a laudable goal in and of Itself. One 
probably need not wait for solid research findings before considering school 
climate an important factor worthy of attention. 

/ 
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Grade Oraanizatlon 

Overview ' 

Despite the fact that schools have utilized a wide variety of grade 
organizational patterns at both the elementary and secondary levels, there 
is no evidence that any particular patterns are nore or less effective in 
promoting achievement. However, outside of the middle school level (roughly 
Grades 5-8, depending on the particular study or district policy), there has 
been little empirical research to address the question; and most of the 
literature reflects opinions or attitudes of administrators or other 
educational personnel* 

Hie Research • / 

Schools have used a wide variety of grade organizations. There are 
elementary schools with PreK-6, K-6, K-3, K-4, K-5, and K-8 organizations. 
There are middle schools with 3-6, 4-6, 5-6, 5-8, 6-8, and 7-8 grade 
organizations. And, senior highs typically use eit^ier lO-'ia or 9-12 
groupings. In debates over these structures, questions regarding the 
effects of grade grouping on achievement have been raised; and the possible 
pros and cons of receiving one's education with a wider or narrower age 
range of students has been given a good deal of attention. 

A review of the literaturie showed, however, that outside of the middle 
school level there is a total lack of empirical rcssearch on the effects of 
grade organization on achievement (Hawkins, Chambers, Frechtllng, and 
Frankel, 1983) We do not know whether there is any effect on overall 
student achievi ,;nt— or the achievement of particular groups of students— of 
being in, for example, a K-2 as opposed to a K-6 school. 

At the middle school level, the research, while more voluminous, is not a 
good deal more helpful. The overall conclusions of the research efforts Is 
that the the studies fail to supiwrt the superiority of any particular grade 
organization over any other as far as student achievement is concerned 
(ERS, 1983). A four-year study of middle schools in Mont- mer^ County 
reached essentially the same conclusions (Larson, 1982). This study 
concluded: 

Despite claims to the contrary^, the study showed that there was no 
clear-cut relationship between the type of school structure and 
either achievement or self-concept. In fact, pupils' attitudes 
toward themselves and school were Influenced more by sex and age 
than by differences In school programs. o 

Overall, the studies suggest that there are no solid educational reasons for 
choosing one form of grade grouping over another. This should not be taken 
to mean, however, that there are never any Instances In which a given grade 
structure may be preferred. Practical concerns, such as costs and school 
utilization, have. In a number of places, provided very strong arguments in 
favor of one or another of the available alternatives. 
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Class Size 



Overview 



Many people, educators as well as laymen, believe that there is a strong 
relationship between class size and student achievement; and the Issue of 
class size is frequently raised in discussions of educational quality. The 
research on class size, while substantial, has until recently been 
considered equivocal in its implications, with eome studies showing no 
effect of class size and others indicating that smaller is better. At 
present, analyses appear to support the conclusion that class size does 
affect achievement, but only when the 8tu<3ent-teacher ratio is reduced 
substantially below what is common in public school classrobms. 
Specifically, significant gains are realized only when class size drops 
below IS to 20 students per class. Above this range, changes in class size 
fail to produce any educationally meaningful differences in student 
achievement. 

The Research 

i 

Parents, teachers, and other educators have long been concerned about the 
effect of cia$s size on student achievement. Many a political debate has 
centered on phe issue of class size, and the belief in the Importance of 
small classes has led many parents to abandon the public schools for a 
private school education (Frechtling and Frankel, 1982; Edwards and 
Richardson, 1981). Nonetheless, the research literature has failed to 
support the hypothesis that smaller is better, either in general or for 
certain groups of students. A comprehensive review of the literature by the 
Educational j^lesearch Service (ERS) in 1978 concluded that the research 
findings were) "contradictory and Inconclusive." The aujthors state: 

Research 'on class size suggests the Importance of an emphasis on 

the methods and quality of insfi^ction in the classroom rather than / 

on the quantity of pupils in the classroom. 

t * 

similar conclusions were- reached by the World Bank (1978) in an overview of 
studies conducted in emerging nations. Quality of Instruction rather than 
the number of ! pupils per teacher was cited as being critical. 

More recentlyJ work done by Glass and Smith (1979) appears to challenge this 
lnterpretatlc|n, indicating that class size does have an effect on overall 
student achievement. Glass and n^ith, usln^ a statistical technique galled 
"meta-analysis," examined 77 studies of the relationship betwefen class size 
and achlevemcint . Included were data related to the progress of nearly 
900,000 students, spanning 70 years of research in more than ^ dozen 
countries. The authors conclude: 



There Isja definite relationsh.' p between class size and student 
achievement, but that relationship does not manifest itself/ until 
class size drops below 7J. Class size has virtually no imtiact on 
achievemcjat as It decreases from 40 to 20 students, but it/ raises 
achlevemfijnt by .about 10 percentile points in dropping fron^a class 
size of 20 to a class size of 10. / 

/ ■ ' / 

Class size/ has a greater Impact upon secondary ^tudents' 
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achieveoent levels than it does on the achievement levels of 
elementary students. 

The conclusions reported by Glass and Smith, while accepted by some 
educators and researchers, have been severely critiqued by others- The ERS 
(1980), for example, has been sharply critical of the meta-analysis charging 
that Glass and Smith 1) overgeneralized their conclusions, given the actual 
data; 2) relied on fundamentally fewer studies than they claim to have 
examined; 3) were not.consistent in their use of analytic methods; and 4) 
offered contradictory interpretations of the same data. The SRS reasserted 
their confidence in their eaxjlier study, charging that the Glass and Smith 
work is not totally sound. More recently, Slavin (1983) charged that Glass 
and Smith's conclusions regarding the eff^8cts of very small classes are 
entirely due to studies of tut(oring efforts, not class size as it Is usually 
understood. Slavin argues that without the addition of these studies the 
meta-analysis would show essentially no relationship between class s ze and 
achieVeilent within the range of normal or practicable variation in schools. 

IJ' ■ 
Despi^^d these charges, the predominant sentiment among educators is to 

accept^|he conclusions of the Glass and Smith paper. *^5amely, class size is 
seen asl affecting achievement when the student-teacher ratio drops below 15- 
20 to 1. The focus of the debate has turned to practical ways of achieving 
such a reduction. One such effort is summarized in Section II of this paper 
where the Austin, Texas, "In-class" approach to Chapter I Instruction Is 
presented. 

Ability Grouping 

Overview 

Overall, the research on ability grouping suggests that while Instruction in 
homogeneous ability groups may be of some academic benefit for high 
achieving students, ability grouping has been found to be detrimental to 
those who are lower achieving. Further, there is some indication that while, 
ability grouping may be effective for higher-achieving students, lower- 
achieving FCudents are .harmed by this practice. 

The Resear(/h ' . • ^ 

Ability grouping refers to the practice of separating students into 
Snstructlbnal groups which are homogeneous with regard to ability or 
achievement level. At the elementary level, classes of students are 
typically subdivided into groups for different subject matters. This is 
especially true in the case of reading, where grouping begins as early as 
kindergarten or first grade. At the secondary level, whole classes are 
formed ^sed 6n achievement in a specific subject matter. Theoretically, 
these may change depending on students* skills in the particular subject 
matter being taught. 

Proponents of 'ability grouping suggest it is advantageous for the following 
reasons (Goldberg, Passow, and Justman, 1966): 

o Teachers can more effectively adopt practices and materials 
and set expectations and standards in homogeneous ability 
groups . 
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o Each pupil will receive more teacher time and attention in the 

absence of ability extremes* 
o When class ability is narroved, students compete with peers 

and are faced with more realistic criteria against which to 

me<»''ure themselves* 
o CI manageability and pupil and teacher comfort are enhanced. 

0 

Research by Evertson, Sanford, and Emmer (1981) indicated that the benefits 
of ability grouping may be greater where classes are taug^ht by relatively 
poor managers. 

However, othe^ studies and syntheses of .•esearch which have been conducted 
over the last fifty years do not provide conclusive support for this 
practice (Flndlay and Bryan, 1970; Froman> 1981). Further, while res arch 
suggests that gifted students may profit from ability grouping (Kulitc and 
Kulik, 1982), the majority of studies show that low-ability students do not 
gain from being placed in low groups (Marascuilc and McSweeney, 1972; Kulik 
and Kulik, 1982). Interestingly, the findings are similar for the 
elementary and secondary grades and are not limited to our educational 
system. Yates (1966) reported from an international study that such 
grouping practices may actually widen the gulf between able and less able 
children . 

Factors frequently suggested to explain these findings regarding low 
achievers are peer influences, teacher behaviors, and teacher expectations. 
Good (1982) suggested that a homogeneously low achieving group may provide a 
social context that is detrimental to learning. Because of the maturity 
level of students placed 'in a low group (especially at the early elementary 
graded), problems related to poor discipline and inattention may serve to 
hinder rather than support achievement. Teacher behaviors may also be 
affected with more time devoted in the lower achieving groups to managerial 
duties than to instruction. Even more serious is the finding that grouping 
may serve as an anchor to student progress (Shavelson, i982). Rist ( 1970) 
found that groups formed in kindergarten (groups which Rist felt reflected 
the social composition of the class, not necessarily the students' skills) 
persisted into the first- and eacond-grade years. The low achievers 
remained the low achievers. And, there was a spill-over effect to other 
areas of responsibility, leadership, and peer relations. 

Overall, the research on higher and lower achievers suggests that ability 
grouping poses a perplexing problem for educators. While the research 
clearly suggests that this practice is not a very good one for promoting the 
achievement of low achievers, studies also show that ability grouping may 
benefit higher achievers* 

Pullout Instruction 

Overview 

In order to target instruction to students with special needs, scnools have 
frequently relied on what has come to be called pullout programs, programs 
in which a certain group of students is provided instruction in a setting 
outside of the regular classroom. Evaluations of pullout programs indicate 
that this practice is generally not beneficial. Studies not only fail to 
show an advantage for the pullout approach but in fact also suggest that it 
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may be detrimental. 
The Research 

Pullout Instruction Is defined as supplemental instruction that is delivered 
to students outside the regular classroom. It has primarily be^n associated 
with compensatory programs designed to meet the needs of low-achieving 
V students or students with limited English proficiency. More recently, 

pullout programs have also been adapted to serve high-achieving or gifted 
students, with activities conducted outside of the regular classroom 
providing enrichment or acceleration opportunities. 

Pullout instruction Increased greatly in the late 19608 with the advent of 
Chapter I. Although this program did not require the use of pullout 
programs, the regulations appeared to encourage them, as they required 
Chapter I students to receive "an identifiable program." Little was known 
about the pros and cons of pullout instruction prior to studies of Chapter I 
conducted by the National Institute of Education, although considerable 
debate over the merits of this approach had occurred at the local level 
(NIE, 1976). Of concern were the possible "labeling effects" of the 
approach, the disruptive effects of movement in and out of the classroom, 
.and the managerial problems posed by the need to coordinate the services of 
two teachers (the regular and pullout Instructor). The NIE study which 
looked at a specially selected sample of Chapter I programs (NIE, 1978), 
suggested that the pullout programs did not provide any educational 
advantages. Glass and Smith (1977), although somewhat critical of the- 
educational significance of the NIE findings, also reported pullout 
instruction to be potentially harmful. "They conclude that the "pullout" 
pupil risks being dysfunctionally labeled, missing opportunities for peer 
tutoring and role modeling, and being segregated from pupils of different 
ethnic groups. Austin, Texas, has developed a model for Chapter I 
instruction that explicitly rejects the pullout approach, i-relimlnary data 
from this project suggests that it has academic benefits for students and is 
well liked by teachers. 

Recent work by Klmbrough and Hill (1981, 1983) further substantiated tie 
problems associated with pullout instruction, especially when a school is 
Involved in multifile programs for special needs students (e.g.» Chapter I, 
SSOL, special education). They found that pullout programs pose the" 
following problems: 

o Children miss core classroom instruction because of pullouts. 
o Conflicts between regular and pullout program staff lead f*- 
tensions. 

0 Regular and pullout programs may use materials and teaching 
styles that are incompatible. 
; o The pullout programs can lead to minority student segregation. 

Good (1983) also concluded that pullout instruction can be dysfunctional 
with the student miesing Instructional time because of transitional 
activities and the general disruption of instruction which all too 
frequeiitly accompanies movement from one instructional setting to another. 
Further, he suggested that additional problems, often severe ones, are 
caused by pullout students' reduced access to the social language and the 
social identity of his/her classroom group. From both a social and an 
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educational viewpoint, therefore, the pullout approach can have the effect 
of deXlaltiog the student's opportunities. 

In sum, the recent literature is quite consistent In suggesting that the 
pullout approach is of questionable instructional value. Like ability 
grouping, its merits as an instructional approach have not been affirmed for 
lowachlevlng students. Further, there appear to be direct and Indirect 
effects of the pullout approach that Impede rather than foster the goals of 
schooling. Loss of Instructional time, resegregatlon, and social isolation 
are among the outcomes which are believed to result from this form of 
service delivery* 



CLASSROOM LEVEL FACTORS 

Our discussion of factors affecting achievement has heretofore focused on 
variables which are likely to be consistent across any one school and would 
be expected to show minimal variation from classroom to classroom* While 
their effects may be seen at the classroom level, they represent school 
characteristics or policies that affect the instruction in an entire 
building. In the pages that follow, we will turn attention to classroom 
level factors, factors which are more in the control of individual teachers 
and which might be expected to show more variation from room to room, even 
lu a single school bufldlng. These factors are time on task, currlcular 
variations, direct instruction, and teacher feedback.^ 

Tlme-on-Task 

Overview 

Tlme-on-task is the third factor pinpointed by the school effectiveness 
literature as associated with improved learning for lower achieving 
students. Time-on-task la defined as "time spent engaged on relevant tasks 
on which the student is showing a fairly high success rate." The literature 
suggests that effective classes are ones In which time-on-*task Is greater 
and fewer disruptions to the learning process occur. 

While this conclusion is generally substantlii*ted for low achieving students, 
care must be taken not to oversimplify its Implications. While it appears 
true that a classroom free of disruptions with ample time available for 
instruction is undoubtedly desired, it Is not always true that the quantity 
of time spent on a task Is always a good predictor of learning. Studies 
which have looked at the effects of time-on-task varying grade level, the 
nature of the task being undertaken, and the achievement level of the 
students strongly suggest that more is not always better. 



1. Teacher expectations could also be Included as a factor affecting 
achievement which operates at the classroom level in a manner similar to 
climate at the overall school level. This factor has, however, been covered^ 
in Section I of this paper and will not be repeated here. ^ 
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The Research 



The research on tlme-on-taek has been loosely interpreted to show that the 
more time students spend on learning, the more they learn. However, 
examination of the research suggests that this conclusion Is greatly 
oversimplified and that variations in both the definition of "time" and the 
context in vhich learning takes place do make a difference. 

Research studies have defined "time" in a number of different ways, 
including length of the school year, length of the school day, time 
allocated to the learning of specific subjects, and time actually spent on a 
particular task. Depending on |he unit of time selected, results have 
differed. And, despite the fact that recent reports on education have 
called for a lengthening of the school day or the school year (see, for 
example, the Report of the Commission on Excellence), most of the studies 
which have looked at the effects of variation in these relaMvely gross 
measures of time have been inconclusive. Perhaps most surprising have been 
studies such aa the one by Husen (1972) which showed little difference in 
achievement between students in rural Norway who received half-time and 
full-time instruction. ^ 

While analyses of effective compencatory education programs identified time 
as one of the factors which appeared to make a difference in learning 
(Rosenshlne and Berliner, 1978), the research which is primarily responsible 
for the current interest in time-on-task emerged from what was called The 
Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (Fisher et al., 1978). In this study the 
teaching behaviors of beginning second and fifth grade teachers were studied 
and differences linked to performance on reading and mathematics achievement 
tests. The study considered a wide range of behaviors, including grouping 
practices, instructional approaches, feedback strategies, and opportunity to 
learn. After three years of study, the only factor which emerged as being 
systematically related to learning was time. 

Time in this study was very refined in its definition, and three categories 
of time were examined: 

0 Allocated time - time set aside for instruction 
o Engaged time - time actually used for instruction 
o Academic learning time - engaged time spent on relevai;t tasks 
on which a student is showing a fairly high success rate 

The strongest effect for time was found with regard to this last definition, 
with weaker relationships emerging for the less restrictive measures. 
(Fisher et al., 1978). Clearly, this definition is far different from the 
rather crude ones discussed earlier and obviously has some quite different 
implications for education. 

While the results of this study have had a tremendous Impact on educators, 
making increased time-on-task a major goal of many school improvement 
efforts, the study and its conclusions have been subject to considerable 
criticism. Karweit (1983), for example, suggested that the importance of 
the results from this study have been generalized far beyond appropriate 
bounds. She suggests that the effects of time which were found in the 
Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study, while statistically significant, were 
actually quite modest in absolute terms. In fact she feels that it is 



surprising how little effect variation In time actually had. Reporting on 
' her own research (Karweit and Slavin, 1981), she indicated that the effects 
of time on learning actually can be quite varied. In her studies she found 
that the relationship between time and learning differed as function of 
several factors including both the grade level of the child and the 
achievement level of the individual student. More positive effects of 
increases in tima were found for younger students and students with lower 
achievement levels. 

Quoting Frederick and Walberg, she concluded: 

Time devoted to learning appears to be a modest predictor of 
achievement* For some types of new material, time may be the 
predictor... when the material is familiar, time may be weak and 
Insignificant. To the extent that additional time is used to make 
up for partially ineffective instruction or inability, it may be 
negatively associated with achievement* 

Despite such cautions, many educators have wholeheartedly embraced time~on- 
task as an inherent good and set increased time-oirtask as a stand-alone 
goal. To the extent that the adoption of such a philosophy leads to a 
classroom situation where more time is devoted to learning as opposed to 
managerial tasks and efforts directed at minimizing disruptions are 
maximized, the results are probably positive. If, however, more time is 
seen as a broadly applicable solution to complex educational problems and a 
ready substitute for other practices believed to promote learning, 
increaf^es in time may well be not only dysfunctional but detrimental to 
student learning. 

Currlcular Variations 

Overview 

Early efforts aimed at enhancing achievement were based in large part at 
^identifying which currlcular approach was most effective* Evaluations of 
these programs focused on determining how currlcular variations related to 
variations in program effectiveness* A^Tproaches such as mastery learning, 
individualized instruction, and competency-based instruction discussed in 
the previous section are only a few of the currlcular approaches proposed at 
one time or another to provide the key to enhancing the performance of low 
achievers* 

Review of the literature reveals a consistent failure to support the 
advantage of any one currlcular approach over the others. Curriculum per se 
has only rarely been found to distinguish between more or less successful 
programs, and results from different studies comparing curricula have been 
contradictory. The only conclusion that can safely be drawn is that 
approaches which focus on the teaching of specific skills rather than on 
broader cognitive or attitudinal variables generally yield higher 
performance on typically used achievement tests. This finding may, however, 
say more about what is measured on achievement tests than about the relative 
- ffectlveness of different currlcular approaches. 
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Educational researchers have devoted much time and effort to trying to 
identify which currlcular approach '*vorks best," especially for low 
achieving students. Curriculum in such studies has been defined In various 
ways, from a particular reading series to a package of instructional 
strategies, including materials, assessment tools, grouping practices, 
feedback strategies, and prescriptions for pacing. 

Early evaluations of compensatory education programs focused on this issue 
of currlcular variation, attempting to uncover the most useful approach. 
A central issue in the evaluation of both the early Head Start and Follow 
Through Models was determining the difference between approaches stressing 
basic academic skills, broader cognitive skills, and attitudes and self- 
concept. While the evaluation of these programs generally showed that 
efforts using highly structured, basic-ski lls-orlented programs appeared to 
be more successful than ones which were more broadly focused (Stebblns et 
al., 1977), the studies also showed that substantial variation in Impact 
existed depending upon factors other than the particular curriculum used. 

The Instructional Dimensions Study (IDS), part of the NIE evaluation of 
Chapter I which was discussed earlier, also attempted to determine the 
effects of currlcular variation. In this study, however, the focus was on 
individualized instruction and the aim was to see which aspect or aspects of 
Individualization seemed to be most effective. Here Individualization was 
defined in terms of group size for instruction, pacing, feedback, and 
testing strategies. This study also failed to reveal any "best** approach 
(NIE, 1977). Despite a very detailed data collection effort which Involved 
both Interviews and extensive classroom observations. It was not possible to 
link differences in any of these aspects of instruction to differences in 
student outcomes in reading or mathematics. 

Interestingly, however. Instructional content did emerge from the IDS as 
being a critical predictor of how well students pe -formed. That is, the 
study found that the major predictor of performs je on the reading and 
mathematics achievement tests administered was the tiegree of overlap between 
what was covered in the curriculum and what was tested on the test. And, 
considerable variation in overlap was found. While these may seem to be 
trivial findings, in many ways they are not. First, some of the early 
intervention efforts, such as those discussed above, were based on the 
premise that broadly focused instruction would lead to sptcific gains in 
skill areas and that these would be reflected in performance gains on 
typically used measures of achievement. This does not appear to be the 
case. 2 Second, it was not realized how much difference in skill coverage 
existed in different text series which on the surface appeared to be 
covering the same skill areas. This finding has led to both extensive 
analyses of differences among tests (Freeman et al., 1980; 1983) and in- 
service efforts aimed at enhancing student achievement through increased 



2. When study outcomes revealed that the baslc-skllls-structured approach 
appeared to yield the most positive outcomes, sponsors of the other models 
suggested that the measurement instruments used did not adequately capture 
the effects of their programs. 
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overlap beCi#een tnsttuceloa and testing. 

Studies of effective scho Is have also failed to uncover any curriculum 
effect. At best, such studies point to the effectiveness of approaches 
which nay be characteiMzed as "direct Instruction" (see the next section for 
a more detailed discussion of direct instruction) rather than ones which 
employ the open education approach (Rosenshlne, 1982). In a recent study by 
Mann' (1983) aimed at developing a consensus regarding what is known abdut 
effective schools, curriculum was consistently rejected as an Important 
variable. Mann cautions, however, that such a rejection does not mean that 
curriculum is Irrelevant. Rather, it may mean that at this point in time, 
the general level of curricula available is sufficiently high so as to 
render insignificant variations among them. 

It is worth adding that this lack of a curriculm effect may also be due to 
tne fact that the definition of a curriculum has varied so much from study 
to study. And, with some exceptions, curricula bearing different labels may 
well have as many common features as different ones. Further, despite the 
fact that program developers have tried (either explicitly or implicitly) to 
develop approaches that they feel are "teacher proof," the history of 
curriculum development clearly shows *-hat a curriculum as envisioned by its 
developer and the curriculum as impli lented In the many, many c assrooms 
that are reached are, at best, close cousins. 

Overall then, differences in curricula do not relate in any simple or 
specific way to differences in student performance. While teachers may be 
more comfortable with certain approaches than others and individual students 
may respond better with one approach than another, there does not appecr to 
be any single ciirrlculum which can be considered generally advantageous in 
teaching low achievers. 

Direct Instruction 

Overview 

Evaluations of programs frr low achievers and the school effectiveness 
literature have identified direct Instruction as an effective tool for 
enhancing the learning of low achieving students. Direct instructional 
methods have frequently been found to be successful, at least for teaching 
basic skills in the early grades. 

Review of the literature suggests, however, that while direct instruction is 
frequently mentioned as a cause of achievement gains, a consistent and 
precise definition for this term does not exist. In fact, rather than being 
a specified set of Instructional strategies, as the term seeiAs to imply, the 
many situations to which "direct instruction" has been applied suggests that 
it is more of a conceptual attitude akin to "active teaching" In Its varied 
forms. 

The Research 

Studies of effective schools have identified direct instruction as a 
critical factor characterizing schools which have been successful in 
promoting the learning of low achieving students (Edmonds, 1979; Cohen, 
1982; Rosenshlne, 1979; 1982). Rosenshlne defines direct Instruction as 
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being characterized by an academic focus* a teacher-centered focus, little 
choice of student activity, use of large groups rather than small groups for 
instruction, and use of factual questions. And, although homework has 
sometimes been mentioned as a part of the direct instructional package, it 
has not always been found to be a consistent feature (Peterson, 1979). 

The term of direct instruction emerged from the literature on compensatory 
education discussed earlier. In fact, precisely because no one curriculum 
emerged from the Head Start and Follow Through studies as particularly 
effective, educators began to look to instructional principlea rather than 
specifically labeled programs as the key to success in educating low 
achieving students. Originally, definitions of direct instruction were based 
on the features found in structured, basic skills models in the early 
compensatory educ£.tion programs (see, for example. Becker, 1977). The 
DISTAR model, a highly prescriptive instruction package, which called for 
small group face-to-face instruction by the teacker using carefully 
sequenced daily activities, can probably be consideret^the original direct 
instructional model. 

Since that time, however, a wider variety of practices has been included 
under t\.j rubric of direct instruction. And, the role of the teacher has 
changed considerably. From the DISTAR approach, in which the teacher 
carried out a set of explicitly defined instructional activities, the 
approach has developed into one in which the teacher as a decision maker 
plays a central role. Good (1979) characterized It more as a "conceptual 
orientation" than a set of teaching strategies, sharing a belief in the 
Importance of the individual teacher and providing a clear focus on 
achievement. Seen this way, it is closely akin to "active teaching," In 
which the teacher Is seen as a decision maker and a manager with clearcut 
goals and a variety of tools for achieving them. 

Some researchers caution, however, that the value of this approach with low 
achievers and basic learning tasks does not mean that direct Instruction is 
the beat approach for all students and types of learning activities. As 
with "tlme-on-task" the principle must be evaluated in the context of who 
the learner is and what it is that Is to be learned. Peterson (1979), for 
example, found that with direct instruction students did slightly better on 
achievement tests but slightly worse oi tests of abstract thinking, such as 
creativity ox^roblem solving. It has also been found that its usefulness 
was relatedXto students* sense of personal control. It was good for 
externally controlled students, but not for internally controlled students, 
who fared better under more open Instructional conditions (Janicki, 1979). 

Teacher Feedback 
Overview 

Teacher feedback, defined as teachers* use of praise and criticism, has 
received considerable research attention as a variable influencing student 
achievement. However, research conclusions regarding the relative 
effectiveness of praise and criticism per se are somewhat mixed, and recent 
evidence suggests that the context In which such feedback is delivered is 
important. 

Specifically, it appears that while praise can be effective in enhancing 
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achievement, certain cooblnatlons of praise and criticism can have 
undesirable effects. In additioni when praise is used as a mechanism for 
behavior management rather than task feedback, the result can be less 
persistence and thus poorer performance among students who are low 
achievers* 

The Research 

Much of the research on teacher feedback has focused on the effects of 
I praise rather than criticism, primarily because of the generally more 
frequent use of praise in the elementary classroom. In a review of the 
research on teaching behatriors related to pupil achievement, Rosenshine 
(1971) found some evidence that high rates of approval were associated wfth 
higher pupil achievement, while high rate^ of disapproval were associated 
with d.ower pupil achievement. In a nore recent meta-analysis of the 
instructional effects of positive reinforcement on classroom learning, 
Lysakowski and Walberg (1981) found strong effects of positive instructional 
reinforcement which were constant across gtades, socioeconomic levels, race, 
type of school, and community type. Unfortunately, they did not report 
separate effects for different types of reinforcement but considered the 
effects of feedback, tokens, toys, and food together. 

While these studies seem to suggest that praise is generally beneficial, 
evidence from laboratory research suggests that praise in the absence of 
criticism may actually be detrimental to the rate and permanency of student 
learning. In a review of laboratory research that compared the effects of 
various combinations of feedback on children's conceptual learning, 
Barrlnger and Gholson (1979) foiuid that students perform better when they 
are given negative feedback following errors than when they are given either 
positive feedback following correct responses or a combination of the two. 
Finally, Brophy (1979) summarized what we know about the effects of praise 
on student learning: "praise correlates sometimes positively, sometimes 
negatively, but usually not at all with learning.** He suggests that the 
relationship between praise and student learning depends more on context 
factors such as student ability levels, teacher vs. student initiation, and 
specification and elaboration of the praise itself. Generally, praise does 
seem important for low ability/anxious/dependent students, provided that it 
is genuine and deserved and the praiseworthy aspects of the performance are 
specified* 

Other researchers have examined how praise and criticism interact to affect 
student behavior under various learning conditions. Dweck, Davidson, Nelson, 
and Enna (1978), for example, suggested that In certain contexts praise can 
be detrimental. Specifically, they found that criticism of the Intellectual 
quality of a student's work, coupled with generally positive feedback 
regarding other aspects of the student's behavior, resulted in decreased 
student effort. The researchers suggested that the children Interpreted 
negative feedback in this context as Indicative of their ability rather than 
their effort and were more likely to show deficits in persistence and effort 
following criticism. 

Recently, Cooper (1979) has proposed a model which suggests that 
differential teacher reedback to low- and high-expectation students is the 
mechanism through which teacher expectations sustain rather than bias 
student performance (see section on teacher expectations, pp. 75~78). In 
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brief, his 0o4el tuggests that teachers aore frequently use praise and 
criticism with lov-expectation studeats as a ffieehanism for behavioral 
control, while high-'e«pectation students more frequently teceive feedback 
based on their effort expenditure. These different evaluation contingencies 
lead low achievers to believe less strongly than high achievers that effort 
will influence academic outcoaes. The result may be less persistence and 
more failure on the part of the former, thus sustaining poorer performance. 

In sum, although the literature is somewhat inconsistent regarding the 
relative merits of praise and criticism per se, recent studies suggest that 
the context in which such feedback is delivered and the covariation of 
feedback type with teacher expectations are important in explaining student 
achiev€»ient • ^ 

Teaching/Learning Styles 

Overview 

A number of researchers have suggested that minority students fall to reach 
their potential in the traditional American school because of limitations in 
the teaching/ learning environment which predominates. ProfKinents of this 
view suggest that while students have different cognitive or learning 
styles, the traditional school environment does not take these differences 
into account. And, the environment is far better suited to the style of the 
majority than that of the minority student. 

Proponents of this point of view suggest that meeting the needs of minority 
students who have different cognitive styles requires some serious reshaping 
of the educational environment teaching strategies employed. However, 
while the evidence is rather strong that differences in cognitive style do, 
in fact, exist, and that these differences are related to racial/ethnic 
group membership, relatively little is known about whether adopting the 
alternative teaching styles enhances the learning and performance cf low 
achievers. Attempts to accomplish the reshaping of the typical school 
environment have been limited, and little hard data exist to truly test the 
validity of this theory or the potential of this approach. 

The Research 

Most of the approaches reviewed so far assume that low achievement is caused 
by some deficit on the part of the student or the student's family. This 
has been called the **cultural deficit approach.** In contrast, some 
analysts suggest that this interpretation is Incorrect and that it is 
Instead the predominance of the monocultural, Anglo-American educatlo*nal 
tradition which is at fault (Cheng, 1979). They suggest that th^ piccure of 
the black child as developmentally deficient is a result of both theoretical 
misconceptions and schooling practices which stifle the Intellectual growth 
and development of these children (Gordon, 1982). 

Proponents of this viewpoint feel the traditional school has an environment 
which not only Is unresponsive to many minority students, but even in 
opposition to these students' learning and interpersonal styles. They 
call for a multicultural/multiethnic curriculum (Gay, 1979; Slzemore, 1979) 
and teaching strategies matched to t>ie different cognitive stylet) of 
students (Boykin, 1979). This viewpoint gets some strong support froir. the 



research on cognitive style, and there Is considerable evidence that 
students froa different racial/ethnic groups dp have different cognitive 
styles.^ 

Hilliard fl976) found that blacks (1) tend to viev things in their entirety 
rather than in isolated, parts, (2) seem to prefer intuitive rather than 
inductive or deductive reasoning, (3) tend to approxiaate concepts of space, 
nuaber, and tlae rather than aiaing for exactness, (4) prefer people stimuli 
rather than nonsocial or object stimuli, and (5) tend to rely on verbal as 
well as nonverbal comaunicatipn. Young (1974) also noted another iaiK>rtant 
information processing difference. Black children apparently are taught to 
concentrate on aany stimuli at one tiae rather thiin learning to concentrate 
on one* Boykin (1979) "found that white children seea to have been 
socialized, to tolerate aonotony or unvaried presentation of material. Black 
children, however, require a great deal of stiaulus variety. 

In her review of the cognitive style literature, Shade (198^) defined 
cognitive style as composed of three types of factors: visual-spatial 
preferences, categorization and abstraction preferences, and personality. 

Differences found in blacks and whites in these categories are discussed 
f-j^ther below: 

Visual Spatial Preferences: The area most often studied In the exami~ 
nation of the perceptual aspect of cognitive style Is the concept of 
field dependence/field independence. This concept denotes the ability 
of an individual to visually structure or select and use relevant 
information embedded in a larger, interrelated context (Wltkln, et 
1962). In the few studies which have looked at black performance on 
this dimension and have controlled for differences in SES, black 
children tend toward the field-dependent end of the continuum (Perney, 
1976. . • 

Field dependence/independence has also bean studied among Hispanic 
children. Studies by Ramirez and Williams (1974) and by Kagan and Zahn 
(I97S) found that Mexican-American children tended to be more field 
"dependent in cognitive style than Anglo-American children* On the 
other hand, Buriel (1978) found no significant cultural differences 
among white and Hispanic children in field-dependence and related 
previous differences found to SBS* 

Racial differences in spatial-perceptual functioning have also been 
found In several studies of black performance on cognitive tests. 
These perceptual differences are most evident on the performance 
subtests of the Wechsl^ scales and favor white children (Shade, 1982). 
Blacks also do poorly on the Raven's Progressive Matrices, a visual- 
perceptual synthesizing test (Goodenough, 1976). 

1 



3. Cognitive style is a complex term used in psychology to account for 
individual preferences in various cognitive, perceptual^ and personality 
dimensions that influence how one thinks and learns. 
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Categorization and Abstraction Preferences: The cognitive style 
preferences placed in this category exaaine hov people attend to and 
structure a situation* , Also exanined are the attributes or 
relationships oost often used In classifying objects or concepts. 
Orifsanu and Scrlbnftr (1979) exaained black and white first and fifth 
graders and found that while econoolc status had an effect on 
categorizing behavior, ethnicity^ was also responsible for differences. 
Black children tended to sort lists on a functional basis while white 
children used the more descriptive, ta»;;nomlc approach. 

f ' " ■ 
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Personality Style: Reseai^ch generally shows that blacks are more 
person oriented than thing oriented, are socially Interactive, and 
prefer a cooperative rather than a competitive enviroament (Boykln, 
1979). 

Cohen (1969Xand others have concluded that the black cognitive strategy 
differs from the one required in the mainstream educational setting 
resulting in a conflict between teiachlng and learning styles. Along this 
same line, Apple (1979) and Young (I97I) observed that schbols promote 
docility and minimal social Interaction and expect individualized 
competitive effort. These demands may clash with the socially interactive 
black child, accustomed to greater stimtilation* The result may be a bored 
and Inattentive child, who sees school as relatively unstlmulatlng, 
constraining, and monotonous (Boykln, 1979; Morgan, 1980). 

These studies, while suggestive, do not, however, provide clear evidence to 
support the hypothesis that a change in the structure of the classroom and 
learning environment will provide the answer. And, the effects of a 
multicultural/multiethnic curriculum have not been adequately explored. The 
issue of the potential usefulness of developing instructional systems which 
are more compatible with cognitive/behavioral styles of minority students 
remains open at this time and cannot be accepted or rejected with any 
surety. 

Teacher Expec tat tons /TESA 
Overview 

There is a large body of research suggesting that preconceptions regarding 
student skills and perfssrmance affect both how teachers interact with 
students and how students perform in the school setting. In thn forefront 
are studies which appear to show that teachers' expectations r« irdlng how 
well a student will do are as Important a determiner of hoy^well a student 
does^ in school as is the student's actual skill level.' Further, research 
tends to show that teachers generally have higher expectations for white 
students than for black students. 

In ' 9- nse to these findings, attempts Itave been made to make teachers more 
av hov explctations can affect their behavior and to provide training 

dc A to promote more effective instruction. One such program, the 
Teack.^. Expectations and Student Achievement (TESA), has been tried out in a 
number of school districts. Evaluation results gathered to datev.suggest 
that Che program does appear to be effective in changing teacher behaviors 
and holds proolse for"^lncreaslng student achievement* 
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Interest In teacher expectations and their potential impact upon student 
performance arose with Rosenthal and Jacobson's work (1968), Ir'ygmalion in 
the Classroom.** Their findings suggested that teachers* expectations for 
student performance can function as self-fulfilling prophecies. They 
conclttdeii that teachers* favorable expectations could be responsible for 
gains in their student's IQs, particularly in the lower grades. Despite 
some strong criticisms of their methodology and data analysis (Thorndlke, 
1968; Aiken, 1969; Brophy and Good, 1970; Elashoff and Snow, 1971), 
subsequent studies have generally supported the existence of expectation 
effects (Rothbart, 1971; Cornbleth, Davis & Button, 1974; Jeter, 1975; 
Cooper, 1979; Beady & Hansell, 1981), althPugh findings have been mixed. ^ 

The Rosenthal-Jacobson study did not examine how teacher expectancies were 
coasunlcated to students. Brophy and Good (1970) further explored this 
issue. Using classroom observations, they examined student-teacher 
interactions and found that teacher^ demanded better performance from those 
children for whom they had higher expectations. Teachers were also more 
likely to praise performance of these students. Conversely, teachers were 
more likely to accept poor performance from students for whom they held low 
expectations and were less likely to praise their good performance when It 
occurred. 

Other studies have found that while the frequency of interactions between 
teachers and students was the same regardless of the teachers' expectations, 
differences in the quality of chese interactions were found (Brophy & Good, 
1969;' Good, 1970; Jeter, 1972). Gay (1975) summarized the "higher quality" 
interactions Identified by several studies. They included such behaviors as 
questioning, providing opportunities for students to participate In 
substa^nlve interactions, questioning requiring high level cognitive skills, 
teacher praise and encouragement, teacher acceptance and use of students' 
ideas, iuidl positive teacher feedback to student responses. 

These f inwings^aside, other studies by Brophy and Good (1974) showed that 
not all teachers behave in these stereotypic ways. Some teachers not only 
appear to treat students c^imilarly regardless of expectations but also nay 
"bend over backwards" to support learning where past performance indicates 
the existence of problems. 

Several studies have examined whether or not teachers have different 
expectations for or behave differently toward minority students. Most of 
the literature available has compared black children to white children. 
Studies by Washington (1980, 1982) have investigated whether or not teachers 
have different expectations for black and white students. The study by 
Washington (1982) revealed that both black and white first find fourth grade 
teachers ascribed more unfavorable characteristics to black children than to 
white children. Washington explained the negative perception of black 
teachers for black students by suggesting that black teachers are "stricter 
toward black children because they can more readily identify with the 
realities of growing up as Afro-Americans and, in attempting to help 
children face those realities, see the need to push them, harshly if 
necessary, to excel" (p. 70). 
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An earlier study by Washington (1980) examined the link between behavior and 
attitudes aoong second grade teacl^ers in Integrated classrooms. She found 
that black and white teachers ascribed more negative characteristics than 
positive characteristics to black children. She reported, however, that 
the hypothesized negative effect of these attitudes and perceptions on 
academic instruction and discipline techniques was not demonstrated. This 
study lll«!8trated that it *3 possible for teachers to have negative 
perceptions of some children and not act differently toward them. 

Another study that examined how teacher expectations are translated into 
teacher behavior was conducted by Rubovlts and Maehr (1973). Their classrooa 
observations revealed that white female undergraduates enrolled in a teacher 
training course treated seventh and eighth grade black students less 
positively than their white classmates. For example, fewer answers were 
requested from blacks than of whites, more comments of blacks than whites 
were ignored, and black students were praised less and criticized more than 
white utudents. This study also involved labeling some students as gifted; 
an examination of teacher*-student Interactions with gifted and nonglfted 
students suggested that black students labeled as gifted receive the least 
attention, are given the, .least praise, and are the most criticized. 

Gay outlined several factors which she felt might "precondition" teacher 
attitudes and expectations toward minority students. They include (1) 
minority groups generally belong to the low socioeconomic level; (2) 
minority students are often labeled as "trouble-makers" and "low achievers"; 
(3) their performance on standardized achievement tests is below that of the 
national norm: and (4) the belief that ethnic group children, because of 
their familial and environmental backgrounds, have difficulty mastering high 
level cognitive skills* 

In interpreting the literature on teacher expectations, however, It Is 
important, to keep two considerations In mind: (1) studies differ in the 
manner in which teacher expectations are manipulated or formed, i.e., 
expectations may have been induced or iray have developed naturally; and (2) 
teacher expectations are not formed and acted upon in a vacuum; they can be 
confounded by student expectations for themselves and for their teachers. 

Elashoff and Snow (1971) addressed the Issue of student expectations and 
suggested that the generalizations that one*s expectations can affect how 
one interacts with others applies equally for students as well as for 
teachers. They point out that students form impressions and expectations 
regarding teachers at the same time that teachers form their expectations 
about the students. The authors believe. that the teacher may also come to 
conform to pupil expectations. 

Tuckman and Blerman (1971) conducted a study that manipulated both teacher 
and student expectations. They reasoned that telling students of their 
academic potential would permit the manipulation of their expectations 
dlrectlyr In this study, black junior high and senior high school students 
were randomly moved up (o the next higher ability group, while a comparable 
group of students were retained in their assigned groups as controls. Of 
those moved up, 54 percent were later recommended by their teachers for a 
high-ability group as compared to 1 percent of the controls. Those moved to 
the high-ability group also obtained higher scores on standardized 
achievement tests. The authors concluded that grouping assignment affected 
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teacher expectations as wall as student expectations, resulting in improved 
student performance. 

A study by Haynes and Joh^jaon (1983) supported this effect of self 
expectation. They found student expectations to have a slgnificaui effect 
on the performance of black college freshmen as measured by overall grade 
point averages. The students in this study were all enrolled In a 
compensatory education program for students with academic difficulties. 
Expectations were manipulated by telling students and/or their teachers that 
they had been identified as above average by the Office of Research and 
Evaluation. No such information was provided for a control group. The 
results showed that self-expectations had a significant effect. In this 
study, heightening teacher expectations did not have any effect. The 
authors conclude: 

It therefore seems more practical to motivate students throughv 
directly influencing their self-expectations rather than through 
some less direct method such a teacher expectations. The 
efficiency and effectiveness of direct self-expectancy Inducement 
demonstrated in thifi study suggests that teachers, parents, and 
others who wish to influence students* academic achievement would 
more likely succeed if they would tell students airectly what 
they can and are expected to achieve while at the same time 
providing them with the necessary support for achieving what is 
expected. 

This aavice not withstanding, educators have taken a careful looV at the 
literature on teacher expectations and have singled out expectations as an 
Important area for teacher training and retraining. One program developed 
specifically with this purpose in mind is called the Teacher Expectations 
and Student Achievement Project (TESA). TESA is intended to assist teacherb 
in becoming more aware of the subtle, often unconscious, ways their 
behaviors toward students serve to convey differing expectatlops. The 
program Is desigued to provide support in modifying those behaviors 
identified as counterproductive. TESA operates through workshops and 
te&cher-participant observations, stressing peer interaction in the training 
process . 

To date, the program has received a number of endorsements (see, for 
example, Kerman, 1979), but empirical evaluations are sparse. Meehan (1983) 
' studied the effects of TESA on both teachers and students and concluded that 
the program was effective, despite what can be classified as mixed results, 
especially with regard to student achiavement and attitudes. At present, 
the project looks promising, but its actual effectiveness has not been 
adequately assessed* 

Student Team Learning 

Overview 

Helping students to help each other is the basic theme of Student Team 
Learning. The program's designers believe that by putting heterogeneous 
teams of four to five students together to help each other learn specific 
objectives for quizzes, the students, will gain important Interpersonal and 
personal skills and attitudes as well as increasing academic achievement. 
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The research supports this theory, in part. Studies have shown team 
learning to have positive effects on self-esteem and relationship skills. 
The literature on academic achievement, however, is mixed with suhstantial 
uodies of writing, saying both that team learning does and does not have an 
effect on academics. 

The Research 

Student Team Learning was developed as a teaching technique in an attempt to 
find an alternative to the competitive reward structure f.ssOclated with the 
traditional grading system* Many researchers bellevad that this system 
caused loss of self-esteem, disruptions in Interpersonal bonds, and 
decreases in motivation on i.ie part rf students. In theory, the "team** 
concept ameliorates these problems while also rals'nj; achievement and 
desegregar xng the classroom. 

All of the popular Student Team Learning models, such as Tf^ams-Games- 
Tournament (TGT) and Student Teams-Achievement Divisions (STAD;, are based 
around a similar rubric. The major component of this system is teams of 
four to five students wlch an «iven mix of high, average, and low achievers; 
blacks, whites, and other ethnic groups; pcd boys and girls. The function 
of '^e team Is to prepare its members to take individual quizzes. Team 
meu ire encouraged to help oue another understand Ch'j concepts that they 
art g quizzed on by the fact that each student's grade is. In some 
respect , tied to the group *s achlev^ent. 

To give all students a chj^nce to &atn a high score for their gr-^ups if they 
do their best work, achle'^enent divisions are set up (based on past academli. 
performance) so that a s udent is compared only agatns'b those at the same 
achievement level as hi i- or herself. Earh student's contributlQa •:o the 
team's Acore Is determlm i by his dr her rau^ among the others in the same 
divisic-n. 

Attempting to evaluate literature in this iiea ^oses some problems. First, 
much of what is known about Student Tea.u Leariiing has com^ out of Johns 
Hopkins,, rhlch Is the place where this particular program was de^il/jned. 
Second, there is seemingly no data which look at this program in action fror 
a period of longer than 24 weeks^ 

Despite these issues, though, these is a large body of liters? ture discussing 
the effects of this approach which can be sp.Ut into two different areas: 
student attitudes and academic achievement. The findings regarding this 
first area are much more clearly agreea upon, however, tha;. the second. 

Researchers almost u iformly agree that Studer.t Team Learning has positive 
effects on a young person's social development. In one of his many studies 
in this area, Slavin (1978) reported that team classes were on task more 
than nonteam classes and that students in team classes were more motivated, 
felt more peer support, perceived a greater probability of success, and 
named more fellow students as friends than those in nonteam classes. Slavin 
and Karwelt (1981) came to similar conclusions. 

Research also shows STAD to be an effective tool for integrating the 
desegregated classroom. Educators realized soon after desegregation began 
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chat although Macks and whites were learning in the same room, they were 
npt interacting with each other. Slavln (1977) studied the effects of team 
learning on two desegregated Baltimore County classrooms and concluded that 
this teaching method had a significant effect on the number of cross-race 
friendship choices and the percentage of cross-race ''helping" choices. 
Again, hoi^ftver, the limited scope and size of the study make the conclusion^ 
slightly suspect. 

The jury is still out when it comes to the effect that Student Team Learning 
has on academic achievement. Slavin (197S) stated that the team concept's 
"effect on academic achievement was not supported." . Five years later, 
however, Slavin, Leavey, and Madden (1983) reported in a study of the 
effects of team learning on mathematics achievement among a group of third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-graders that team classes gained more than nonteam 
classes "on every test ^t every grade level." 

Itespite these contradictions, Student Team Learning has shown itself to be 
an effective tool for socialization of young people and possibly a tool to 
increase the academic achieveoient of those students. It has only been 
tested ^^a a limited tool, however, on the short term (mostly ten weeks or 
so, with fK few exceptions) in particular disciplines, nat as a holistic 
teachi{ig tech&ique; thus, any conclusions which support the team concept as 
a complate teaching ;,'ackage are unfounded in the literature. 

hastery Learning 



"Mastery Learning" in practice is the name for many different kinds of 
progranc, all with similar components bui with different emphases. The 
basic strategy is intensive teaching combined with formative exams to 
pinpoinc exact areas of deficiency. Once known, these problem areas can be 
retaug'.tt until mastered. Since, in theory, every student masters each 
concept, academic achievement and grades are expected to increase 
substantially. 

Resea.>v'n has shown this technique to be relatively effective at raising 
academic achievement, and a number of school districts are currently 
utilizing variants of the Mastery Learning approach. Several possible 
drawbacks, however, have been raised in the educational literature. Among 
these is whether mastery is time efficient, suitable for all levels of 
students, or appropriate for all subject areas. 

The Research 

The late 1950s and early 1960s saw a growing concern among educators that, 
as Block (1971) wrote, "the schools continue to provide successful and 
rewarding learning experiences for only aboilit one-third of our learners.** 
These people believed that the status quo education system, and the grading 
system associated with it, was unfairly stacked against a majority of its 
students by only rewarding top marks only to a select few. This view, 
combined with the belief that almost all students can master what they are 
taught, led Carroll (1963), Bloom (1968), and others to propose a system 
which they called Mastery Learning. This system grew out of a popular 
educational technique of the mid-1960s called Programmed Instruction. Under 
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this rubric, a subject area was analysed i:^to a hierarchy of component 
behaviors* Each of these components wa^' then taught and tested in 
succession until the test was {passed, with tl^e cycle being repeated for each 
component. 

The mastery strategy employs five basic features: very specific educational 
objectives, well-*defined learning units^ complete mastery of each unit 
before proceeding to the next, ungraded diagnostic (formative) tests to 
provide feedback at the completion of eve;ry unit, and, on the basis of this 
exam, appropriate additional in8tructii>n. "Mastery Learning" is used to 
describe a program which utilizes varioi^ levels of these components to fit 
thu educators* goals. The proponents of this technique argue that Mastery 
Learning, as Block (1971) wrote, "enab^les 75 to 90 percent of the students 
to achieve to the same high level the top 25 percent learning under 
typical group-based instructional metUiMSs." 

While the research does not substant^late these hyperbolic claims, there is 
evidence of increased academic achii^vement on the part of "mastery-taught" 
students, but drawbacks do exist./ Chandler (19C^2) asserted that "of 97 
studies that compared achievement {Scores between ^astery and non-mastery 
groups, 59 favored the mastery-tsught students while only 3 comparisons 
favored the non-mastery-taught Students. There were no statistically 
significsitt results in favor of either method of Instruction for the 
remaining comparisons." 

One such report, written by Diilashaw and Okay (1981) on the effects of 
Mastery Learning in a high school chemistry class, concluded that Mastery 
Learning classes made significant achievement gains over nonmastery 
classes. In doing so, however, the gaps between various aptitude levels 
remained basically constant; thus, they did not corroborate the pro-mastery 
learning belief that this strategy can decrease differences in achievement 
among such levels. Collins (1972) also stated that students in mastery math 
classes progressed on achievement tests faster than nonmastery ones. 

More recently, Bloom (1984) claimed that Mastery Learning, combined with 
such techniques as the teaching of higher mental processes (HMP teaching) or 
enhanced cues, participation, and reinforcement (CPR), is as effective a 
teaching device as one-ott«*one tutoring. Any of these systems. Bloom 
contends, will raise acadc^mic achievement two standard deviations, or, 
stated differently, the average student will achieve where currently only 
the top two percent are doihg so. ^ 

j 

In related literature on tihe "two sigma problem," Jones and Spady (1984) 
identified three instructional conditions that they assert consistently 
yield this high level of achievement. These are "(1) enhanced initial entry 
by providing systematic skills and content instruction prior to unit 
instruction, (2) additional efforts within the instruction to relate the 
instruction to prior knowledge, and (3) a high quality of instruction which 
provides instruction with lots of cues, reinforcement, participation, and 
correction of errors, within; the framework of a mastery learning and testing 
procedure . " 

Advocates also claim that Mastery Learning is effective at any grade level, 
and the research bears out this point, in part. There is evidence in the 
literature of increases in academic achievement for mastery students in 



elenentary (Trogdoa, 1980), intermediate (Collins, 1972), and senior high 
(Dlllashaw and Okey, 1983) schools. 

In spite of the aforementioned research, several questions on Mastery 
Learning still exist. The first problem is whether mastery strategies vork 
equally well for all students. Fiel and Okey (1975) reported that these 
techniques were effective for remedial education. No empirical data, 
however, could be found that showed Mastery Learning to be any more 
effective for high-level students than regular programs. In fact, Arlin and 
Webster (1983) reported that thi? technique left faster learners with 
"wasted time" and that mastery classes were not time efficient. They 



illustrated this point by showing that in terms of items retained per hourr 
spent, nonmastery students performed at a significantly higher rate than 
mastery students. 

Another problem with mastery techniques is the added amount of a teacher's 
energy needed to carry out the program. Borton (1979) stated that a 10 to 
20 percent extra effort in the classroom plus a large amount of added 
preparation time is needed to have such a program. 

On a more philosophical level, Botel and Botel (1975) had two major 
criticisms of the mastery program. First, they disagreed with the 
assumption that all subjects lead themselves eqxxally to being broken down 
into hierarchical skills which can be mastered. Stated differently, is it 
as appropriate to break the study of literature down into small component 
parts as it is to do the same to mathematics? Second, the . strong emphasis 
on testing takes important time away from Instruction. 

Levine (1984) suggested several other possible pitfalls of Mastery Learning. 
Among these are the "neglect of higher-order skills, neglect of students' 
interest and enjoyment in learning, and failure to coordinate mastery 
learning instruction with other instructional approaches." It should be 
noted that after raising these issties, Levine goes on to explain lu>w each of 
the problems can be overcome with proper management, thus implying that none 
of these shortcomings are fatal to the program* 

In sum, Mastery Learning has been widely praised in th^ literature for 
helping raise academic achievement, and the technique clearly holds merit 
for at least some groups of students in some learning situations. These 
gains, however, are not without such unwanted side effects as possibly 
slowing down faster learners and creating ineffective time usage. 



OUT-OF-SCHOOL FACTORS 
Community Involvement 



Historically schools have considered community Involvement to be a useful 
support to the educational process. Such nvolvement has taken a wide 
variety of forms from instructional support to business /school partnerships. 
Generally, the community role has been rather limited. However, based in 
part on recent studies of the educational system (and its problems), there 
has emerged an expanded interest in the potential of community/school 
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partnerihlpt for improving education. The present vave of partnership 
activities is, however, only beginning, and the degree to which such efforts 
will prove effective in promoting student learning cannot at this time be 
deteniiined. 

The Research 'l 

In various ways, programs aimed at enhancing the performance of !M>« achiever 
have utilised community Involvement as an added support. jAnd, recent 
reports on the status of education call for Increased interaction between 
the school and the community, especially the business community (Boyer, 
1984). Tlmpane (1984) stated: 

Nowadays...no convention of education falls to feature speeches 
and workshops on expanding and strengthening the "partnership" 
between business and education. 

The recent issue of the Kappan (February, 1984) contained several articles 
on building llnlcs between schools and the commimlty* 

In programs for low achievers targeted to the elementary school years, 
community members have been called upon to play roles similar to those 
assumed by parents such as providing tutorial services (as in the program 
being implemented in the D.C. Public Schools), providing assistance with 
homework, or lending general support to the school's mission (as in PUSH- 
EXCEL). The direct effects of these particular services have not, to our 
knowledge, been assessed* 

In addition, community members and businesses have supported the schools 
through the adopt'*a-school program, through intensive internships, and more 
focused opportunities to learn about the world of work* An effort in 
Atlanta called the Atlanta Partnership of Business and Education, Inc., 
represents one of the most comprehensive programs developed to date. 
Included are programs for latch-key children, reading and mathematics 
tutoring programs for students, functional literacy programs for adults, and 
adopt-a-school programs supported by Atlanta's religious congregations. 
Although the program seems to be well received by both the schools and the 
community^ formal evaluation results are not available (Danzberger and 
Usdan, 1984). Other districts which have established some form of 
school/business partnerships Include Houston, Chicago, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Finella County, Florida, and closer to home Fairfax County, 
the District of Columbia, and MOPS. 0f special note is project ''High Hopes'* 
currently operating at Blair High School whose purpose is to provide 
economically disadvantaged students with opportunities to sharpen skills and 
prepare for careers after high school. 

Again few of these programs have been formally evalisated, and it remains to 
be determined whether or not the popular enthusiasm currently generated by 
these school/business partnerships will result in concrate gains. And, the 
extent to which such programs will be found to serve low achieving students 
remains unknown. At present, all that can be said is that this newly 
popular approach to improving education is receiving considerable attention 
and its possible impacts should 1h3 carefully watched. 
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Parent Involvement 



Overview 



Evaluations of parent Involveaent fail to provide a consistent picture of 
the effectiveness of this strategy. While there is ^ome tendency for 
efforts which involve p«r^ jts as teachers to show more benefits than ones 
which involve parents xn a governance role, the findings are far from 
convincing. However, the majority of studies are focused on parent 
Involvement which occurs at the preschool level, and evaluations of school 
level programs are limited. 

The Rese- ch 

^"^r , Involvement is a term which refers to a broad range of activities, 
.n^xuded are at-home instructional activities intended to support 
instruction such as tutoring, In^school insti^uctional activities such as 
volunteer programs, constmer-related interactions such as a homework hot 
line, parent-teacher conferences or PTA meetings, and advisory/governance 
activities such at FTA boards, parent advisory councils, and special 
committees combining parents and school staff. 

Although parents have always been more or less considered an important 
ingredient in the educational process, professional educators have generally 
been the primary decision makers and service providers where instruction and 
instructional planning are concerned. Parental involvement was given 
increased visibility and emphasis in the 1960s as one of the comiK>nent8 of 
the preschool education efforts described earlier. Parent educator models 
blossomed with parents assuming the roles of instructor, helper, and advisor 
in the Head Start and Follow Through Programs. Considerable funds were 
focused on the development of what were called Parent Child Development 
Centers, special programs aimed at infante and their mothers, whose goals 
were to provide the mother with the skills to be a better and continuing 
educator. Debates broke out over the relative merits of models providing 
service directly to young children and those focused on developing the 
parent into a niore effective teacher of his or her own child. 

Despite the fact that some 15 years have passed since these efforts were 
undertaken, it is not yet clear whether parental involvement really makes a 
differeni^e to the achievement of the preschool child. Cordon (1979), 
himself a developer of one of the more successful parent Involvement 
programs for the pteschool*-age child, concluded that parent Involvement In 
the instructional process does have an impact and that this impact is long 
lasting. Citing several research studies and reviews of the literature, he 
.concluded that the results are clearly positive. An evaluation of the 
l^ent Child Development Centers also found them to be effective but costly. 
And^etfS at al. (1982) found positive effects both on children's development 
and on^mothers' verbal and behavioral skills. In contrast, Vhlte (1984), 
after ex^ining 64 literature reviews and 630 studies, reached a far more 
modest conclt^slon. Generally, he found that while ||feschool intervention 
programs haveNseen effisctive (at least in the short run) in enhancing child 
development and ^udent achievement the Importance of parent involvement 
remains a question.^. However, he stated: 
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•••the data froB these different sources of iaforaatlon suggest 
that progrsas which involve parents extenaively can be effective, 
bi.. chey are no more effective than prograas which do not Involve 
parents. These is no support for the position that involvenent of 
parenrs leads to sore effective intervention prograns* 

Preschool efforts in which parents take on governance or advisory roles have 
generally not been found to be particularly effective in proaoting student 
achievenent. They do, however, benefit parents by increasing their 
awareness of school problems and. needs, Increasing their investment in and 
satisfaction with the educational services provided, and providing expanded 
political and career opportunities for parents who participate (Gordon, 
1979). 

The data on programs for parents of school-age children are far more 
limited. Gordon (1979) and Fantini (1981) concluded that extant data do not 
add up to solid evidence one way or auother. Literature on programs for 
school-age children typically is more descriptive than evaluative (see, for 
example, Collins, Moles, and Cross, 1982), providing useful data on models 
bv'^ little data on outcomes. Stearns and Peterson (1973) also suggested that 
the literature is limited, but reinforced the notion that it is important to 
distinguish between types of participation. Again, they suggested that 
benefits appear stronger where parents have been employed as tutors for 
their children rather in an advisory or governance capacity. 

The intervention programs reviewed earlier do not pi^ovide much additional 
insight into the school-age question. Apparently, equally success^l 
programs differ drastically in the emi^asis placed on parent involvement; 
and where involvement exists, it is not possible to separate out its effects 
from the effects of other program components. 
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Section III 



SimMARY AMD RECOmSNDATXONS 



This overview of the literature indicates that progress is indeed being made 
in learning hov to teach low achievers more effectively and that in many 
places substantial gains are being reported. This optimistic note must, 
however, be tempered by the observation that owrall gaps continue to exist 
nationwide in the achievement of minorl^ and oajorl^ youngsters and the 
successes which have been found can best be characterized as being modest in 
scope. 

This overview also shows that the studies do not yield any one formula that 
can be employed to guarantee the progress of students and that what appears 
to work differs depending on many contextual factors: the specific needs of 
the students, the strengths and weaknesses of tl^ extant program, the skills 
of the teaching staff, and the availability of other supports. Nonetheless, 
it is possible to derive from these studies strategies that MCPS might t/lsh 
to explore. Included are recommendations regarding practices whose 
continuance should be questioned, as t;ell as ones which hold promise and 
shquld be more fully explored. 

Two practices clearly emerged from the data as ones whose efficacy should be 
reexamined. These are pullout programs and ability grouping . These 
practices, although useful In theory, appear in the reality of most school 
settings to be counterproductive. The hoped for benefits of placing 
together students with similar skills and needs seem to be generally 
unrealized or overshadowed by other factors. Most disturbing is the fact 
that a concomitant of such grouping too frequently is the labeling of 
students, the stifling of expectations, and the provision of impoverished or 
poorly coordinated instruction. 

This is not to say that pullout primarams and ability grouping should 
summarily be eliminated. For e:ipwftyi,' It is difficult to see hov some sort 
'^f grouping by skill level could be avoided at the secondary level where 
mv itiple levels of course offerings are frequently found. Indeed, Such a 
suggestion seems directly contradictory to MCPS* current expansion of honors 
offerings and the nationwide thrust toward providing opportunities for more 
advanced work at the senior high level. Even at the elementary level, it is 
not at all clear that the needs of some gifted and talented students could 
be adequately met without ability grouping of some kind. Nonetheless, given 
the findings of the literature and the avowed goal of MCPS to enhance the 
learning of low achievers and increase the performance of minority students, 
a closer look at these practices is called for. Careful consideration needs 
to be given to defining those circumstances under which continued 
utilization is truly justified and those where other alternatives should be 
explored. 

On a more positive note, this overview also suggests that there are at least 
four practices or strategies which look especially interesting at present 
and are deserving of a closer look. These are reductions Ih class size to 
15;1 or less, use of student team learning as one approach to teaching, 
employment of teacher training programs such as TESA to help jteachers convey 
high expectations for all students, and moaitery learning programs. In each 




of th«8e areas, It is recomnencled that MCPS explore them more thoroughly in 
terms of usefulness, benefits, costs, and logistical issues. If possible, 
such pilots could be ineoirporated into the minigrant prograia on a voluntary 
basis. A few words about each strate^ follow: 

Reducing class size has been noted as a feature of many of the 
different programs found to be effective. Where such reductions have 
appeared beneficial, they have, however, been substantial in size, 
lowering ratios to 15:1 or less, and accompanied by changes in the 
approaches employed to teaching. This last factor is critical. Where 
teachers have continued to teach a class of IS in the same way as a 
class of 25, benelits of reduced class size have not been found. To 
avoid the escalating personnel costs which could result from this 
practice, schools have in some cases traded off available support and 
specialist teachers for regular classroom personnel. 

Student team learning in which students work together in teams to learn 
skills is a teaching strategy that has been found to have interpersonal 
benefits as well as academic benefits, although the data on the latter 
are somewhat mixed, the strategy provides a viable alternative to the 
typically competitive environment of the classroom and integrates 
social interaction with instruction, a combination of features which 
the literature suggests may t« especially well suited to the cognitive 
style of many minority students. Student team learning as a teaching 
strategy is not unknown in MCPS. It has been^'explored by some MCPS 
teachers served by the Quality Integrated Education Program. A closer 
look at its usefulness in these schools as well as other HOPS 
instructional settings would be valuable. 

TESA is an in-service program aimed both at increasiiag teachers' 
awareness of what their behavior may communicate to students regarding 
their expectations for learning and changing behavior patterns which 
have been determined to be counterproductive. It is- strongly based in 
the research re>;arding the effects of expectations on learning and 
appears to be ektremely useful in assisting teachers to better analyze 
instructional practices and tbBir sometimes unintended effects. Given 
the generally positive reception that the program has received where it 
has been used and its relevance to some critical concerns of MCPS, a 
closer look at its possible benefits seems appropriate. Some teachers 
in MCPS have already had experience with the program. MCPS might wish 
both to afford more teachers the opportunity for this in-service 
program and to look more systematically at the results of 
participation. 

Mastery learning is a teaching strategy employing' five basic features: 
very specific educational objeetlvefl, wall-deflne i learning unlts^ 
complete mastery of each unit before proceeding to the next, ungraded 
diagnostic tests to provide feedback at the completion of every unit, 
and, as necessary, appropriate additional instruction. Research .shews 
this strategy to be very effective for low achievers if properly 
implemented. Although some important questions have been raised 
regarding its appropriateness for all curricula and all subject areas, 
the success enjoyed by this strategy elsewhere suggests that closer 
scrutiny by MCPS is warranted. 
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It should be noted that Uiese reeoafflendatloss are suggestions made based on 
the findings of the research literature and aoioe adaittedljr personal 
judgments regarding how the practices reviewed match HCPS' needs. And, 
based on their knowledge and background, others who read this overview may 
well judge different practices to bie more promising or more suitable to 
particular school situations. Readers are encouraged to exercise this 
right. Again, it must be emphasized that no one practice or combination of 
practices has been found to provide the anawer across all situations. 
Professional judgment and the careful assessment of the special requirements 
of each school and ita students are the keys* 
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